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Does Your Church Sing 
This Great Hymn? 


Try it on your piano—Read it thoughtfully. 
MORWELLHAM §8,6,8,6,8,6. 


W. Rvsse.. Bowrr, 199 CHARLES H. STEGGALL, 1826-1905 
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The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection. 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE COPY AND PRICES 


The Christian Century Press 
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Hymns of The 
United Church 


is the most inspir- 
ing and beautiful 
hymnal in the 
American church. 
All the best loved 
hymns of Chris- 
tian faith are in- 
cluded and, in ad- 
dition, the book is 
distinguished by 
three outstanding 
features: 


HYMNS OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE. 


HYMNS OF CHRIS- 
TIAN UNITY. 


HYMNS OF THE 
INNER LIFE. 


Think of being 
able to sing the 
Social Gospel as 
well as to preach it! 
The Social Gospel 
will never seem to 
be truly religious 
until the church 
begins to sing it. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


Note the beautiful 
typography of this 
hymn; large notes, 
bold legible words, 
and all the stanzas 
inside the staves. 


Chicago 
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EDITORIAL 


A Meditation 
After Easter 


H' \W LONG MUST WE WAIT for Christ’s reign 
to be consummated amongst men? Ages have passed 
since his uncouth cross stood transfigured with holy light 
on the little hill, and the empty tomb echoed with the 
voices of angels and astonished men. Easter day was God’s 
pledge that Christ should at last rule this world of men, 
setting up his cross in their hearts, and not in their hearts 
only, but in the state and in business and in industry and 
on every level of their lives. But the cross has not yet been 
set up, and men do not yet seriously believe that Christ 
rose from the dead. The kingdom of goodwill and justice 
is not yet come. Our world still moves within the ancient 
grooves of fear and hate, of suspicion and pagan strife, of 
material force and the lust of riches. Pilate still believes 
he has power over Christ. Those who are called his dis- 
ciples still follow him afar off, faint and dismayed at his 
unresisting meekness and unequal to the demands of his 
cross or the implications of his Easter victory. 

What is a reasonable time to wait for the promised 
kingdom? How many Easters must pass before we may 
expect men to take Christ seriously? What should be the 
limits of our patience, our credulity, our hopefulness? 
Have we not waited long enough? Now that nineteen 
hundred Easters have passed what hope dare we reason- 
ably cherish that Christ’s cross is not in truth as impotent 
as it has always appeared to be? 

There is only one answer: Christ’s kingdom will come 
when he finds for himself a church that will bear its cross 
as he bore his. He has not yet found for himself a church 
that would bear the cross. The church gilds the cross. It 
Caps its steeples with it. It wears it as a charm. It even 
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worships the cross. It does everything with the cross except 
to bear it. Cursed with prosperity, with popularity, the church 
finds its glory more in its secular conquests, its institu- 
tional prestige, than in its spiritual mission. The world will 
go on in its secular grooves until doomsday unless there 
arises a church—a fellowship of souls—willing to bear the 
cross in the Easter faith. But when such a church comes 
Christ’s kingdom of goodwill will come more swiftly than 
our interpreters of the laws of social evolution imagine. 


Tihkon and the 
Russian Church 


HE DEATH OF TIKHON complicates still more 
Russia’s already complicated religious situation. 
About the patriarch there had gathered the traditions of 
orthodox loyalty, so that, even in the face of government 
opposition, he had been able to rally the priests of the 
Greek church, and so keep that institution largely intact 
in a land of crumbling institutions. Tikhon did not play 
a particularly heroic part in the years of his patriarchate. 
Placed in power when the disappearance of tsardom de- 
prived the state church of its head, the patriarch bent and 
swayed before most of the gusts that blew upon his office. 
Yet it is remarkable that he preserved his office at all, 
and still more remarkable that his death finds most of 
the priests of the orthodox church performing their usual 
functions, with schisms closed within and persecution halted 
from without. It is not likely that Tikhon’s policy of 
accommodation has done more than postpone for his church 
the day of reckoning. By defeating the demand for inner, 
spiritual reform that gave the ill-fated “living church” 
movement its excuse for being, Tikhon really played into 
the hands of the atheistic communist party. That party 
495 
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has adopted the policy of leaving the church alone for 
the present, denying to it the fruits of martyrdom, but 
concentrating on Russian youth a campaign of education 
in the mutual exclusiveness of modern science and the 
dogmas of the ancient church. The communists are thus 
leaving the passing generation to die in peace within the 
static church that Tikhon ordained. It is when the old 
generation has died off that the real test of the church will 
come. In that hour the short sightedness of the course 
for which Tikhon has stood will be tragically clear. Delib- 
erately, under the dead patriarch, the church in Russia has 
chosen intellectual stagnation. In so doing it has, for the 
sake of present comfort, imperilled future power. 


Infallibility in 
Government 


HE UNHAPPY EPISODE of Count Karolyi 

brings into sharp outline a condition that has grown 
up within the administration of our government and 
that must in some manner be remedied. Few Ameri- 
cans but feel shame at the spectacle of a man whose 
main crime is the fact that during the war he opposed 
the policies of the Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns, 
and that since the war he has opposed the bloody- 
handed Horthy dictatorship in Hungary, forced to cross 
the border into Canada in order that, under another 
flag, he may tell what he knows as to the European 
situation. Putting the most charitable interpretation 
on the course of the administration, what seems to have 
happened is this: At the indirect or direct request of 
the representative of the Horthy government, some 
under-secretary in the state department placed the gag 
on Count Karolyi, a man desperately trying to reach 
his sick wife. When the case was called to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Hughes his first instinct—in many situa- 
tions a good one—was to stand by his subordinate. 
When Mr. Hughes had passed, Mr. Kellogg felt it a 
requirement of good taste that he support his predeces- 
sor. Throughout the discussion, Mr. Coolidge has felt 
that he must give tacit support to his administration 
members. The upshot of it all being that one of our 
proudest American traditions is shredded to tatters, not 
because of any sinister intent, but because once a mem- 
ber of the governmental machine had acted, every other 
member of that machine has regarded the maintenance 
of the fiction of governmental infallibility as the issue 
of most importance. Much the same thing has hap- 
pened in the military realm recently. It does not take 
much knowledge of the inside of Washington life to 
know that Mr. Coolidge and his state department have 
been made unhappy by the ludicrous defense test of 
last year and by the provocative maneuvers in Hawai- 
ian and Australian waters of this. But, when some 
official has given the announcement of these mistakes 
to the press—and there are certain officials who have 
learned that a press announcement is the best way to 
force the administration’s hand—the necessity of pre- 
serving this fiction of infallibility has prevented any 
rectification. The situation is getting worse rather than 
better. If it becomes an established precedent that the 





mistakes of subordinates, or even of departments, can. 
not be rectified in the interest of the larger nationaj 
welfare, trouble lies thick ahead. The President will do 
well to see that this precedent is smashed before jt 
grows too strong for smashing. 


Did Paul Use 
Hand-me-down Sermons ? 


HERE SEEMS TO BE NO END to the tri 

of patent sermon peddlers. Since The Christian 
Century began to expose the traffic, exhibits have come in 
from many parts of the country, all tending to show that a 
considerable number of persons are supporting themselves 
by supplying sermons or sermon outlines to ministers too 
lazy or too poorly equipped to do their own thinking. The 
task of arousing sentiment against these gentry is made 
more difficult by evidence that specific reference increases 
their clientele. Indeed, it has almost seemed the part of 
wisdom to ignore them. But one circular, forwarded by 
a reader who evidently resents the insult implied, quite 
reaches the peak of such effrontery. Feeling the necessity 
of providing some cover of respectability for such a trade, 
this circular cites instances in which the great ones of the 
past might be charged with connivance in the same sort 
of thing. And the climax is reached in this declaration: 
“Paul had sermon helps and Timothy was careful to bring 
them!” At last the mystery of the apostle’s “parchments” 
is solved! What was it that he sent for when he wrote 
to Timothy? Manuscripts that should lighten the tedium 
of his imprisonment? Evidence for use in his trial? Some 
earlier attempts to set down a reasoned outline of doctrine? 
Nothing of the sort. Paul evidently had an engagement 
to preach the baccalaureate sermon for the Trans-Tiber 
Vocational High School, and he needed Sermon No. X42M, 
prepared in manifold by Apollos & Company (Specialists 
in High Grade Pulpit Oratory) to turn the trick. Or 
perhaps he was loading up for a new missionary tour into 
Iberia. Surely a sample exegesis of this kind should swell 
the ranks of the clients of this particular sermon peddler. 
[ Note: As Artemus Ward used to be careful to announce, 
this is “writ sarkastick.” The last time we referred to 
canned sermons in plain envelopes we received a check for 
two dollars and an order by return mail. We therefore 
announce now that we will not for any consideration reveal 
the name or place of business of the homiletical genius 
who has discovered that the apostle Paul did his work on 
hand-me-down sermons. ] 


The Hebrew University and 
Zionist Prospects 


HE CONGRATULATIONS showered upon the 
founders of the Hebrew university at Jerusalem 
have been international and full-toned. Dr. Magnes 


and his associates have wrought marvelously in bring- 
ing thus early to birth the dream of a cultural center 
from which new life should pulse into the ancient faith. 
And the zionistic movement has been wise in trans- 
ferring its main interests from the political to the cul 
tural realm. Already there are signs that this type of 
effort will hasten the welding of Judaism itself. Jew- 
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ish history in modern times has been an adventure in 
accommodation. Constant migrations have forced upon 
most of the Jews the necessity of constant readjustment 
to new, and frequently unsympathetic, political and so- 
cial environments. It is not to be wondered at that 
out of this there has grown the longing for a land in 
which the Jew himself should be at home, and in which 
the stress of readjustment would fall on others. Yet 
political zionism has never been able to command the 
enthusiasm of the majority of Jews. An influential 
portion has maintained that the Jews are neither a race 
nor a nation, but that they are members of a religious 
community. To these—some of them active non-zion- 
ists, and more indifferentists—the activities of zionism 
have been of value only as they have tended toward the 
securing of a safeguard for the characteristic religious 
message of Judaism. With the Balfour declaration the 
political aims of zionism had to be abandoned. Dis- 
cuise the situation in Palestine as you may, the fact is 
that the holy land is a British colony, and will so remain 
for a long time to come. But, by accepting this deci- 
sion, and by putting all energies into the social and 
cultural schemes that the British have been glad to 
foster, Judaism makes possible a new meaning and a 
new mission for zionism. Likewise, in this realm the 
accommodation that still remains to be made—that with 
the Arab and Christian majorities in Palestine—is dis- 
tinctly easier of accomplishment. The university thus 
auspiciously opened becomes, therefore, an earnest of 
peace within and without zion, and a guarantee of the 
continuance of the marvelous cultural contribution of 
Israel. 


On the Retirement of 

A College President 

odie IS THE SCENARIO of a life: 
years after the close of the civil war a young Eng- 

lish miner found employment in the coal fields of south- 

During his hours of leisure he borrowed 


Not many 


ern Illinois. 
from the county superintendent of schools the text- 
books used in the grade and high schools of that period, 
and mastered their contents. When a new state con- 
stitution compelled the opening of schools for Negroes, 
and qualified teachers could not be found to conduct 
such schools, the young Englishman left the mine and 
became a teacher. In his school for Negroes he proved 
to be a master pedagogue. Soon he was being used to 
demonstrate teaching methods to the other teachers of 
the county; then of that portion of the state. In a few 
years he stepped on the campus of a college as a pro- 
fessor—the first time his feet had stood inside the 
borders of an institution of higher learning. In that 
school he carried on his own academic training, until 
he had won bachelor’s and master’s and doctor’s de- 
grees for himself. In it he put the print of his character 


on hundreds of young men, one of whom was to be 
Secretary of state and three times candidate for the 
presidency of the United States. In the same town 
there was a college for women—the only one of its 
kind west of the Allegheny mountains. The school 
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was almost bankrupt, both in student body and in fi- 
nancial resources. Thirty-two years ago the boy who 
had been a miner became president of this college. 
Last week he resigned. He leaves an institution with 
a student body that has reached its predetermined 
limits ; with a standard of teaching that has won recog- 
nition from the most exacting educational associations 
of the world; with a physical equipment of distinction, 
and with financial resources of large extent. More than 
all that, he leaves a school in which the spirit of rever- 
ence and devotion to the common good finds uncom- 
mon expression. All this is the life story of Joseph R. 
Harker, soon to be the former president of the Illinois 
Woman’s college. It beats anything that the American 
magazine has played up for a long, long time. 


The Court and the Code 


T WILL BE AN EVENT worth recording when either 

the New York Times or the Christian Science Monitor 
—two of America’s most admirable newspapers—shows 
that it understands what is meant by the outlawry of war. 
Mark that we do not say agrees with outlawry, but merely 
understands it. Agreement is nothing to bother about, but 
understanding is a vital matter. And we do insist that 
papers so otherwise intelligent should take pains to under- 
stand a subject on which they are writing so many words. 
The recent speech of Senator Borah at Bridgeport, Conn., 
in which he made some allusions to our foreign policy and 
the league court, has been the text for editorials in both 
these papers. 

Take the Times’ comment first. It refers to the senator 
in the opening sentence as the cross-word puzzle of Ameri- 
can politics and illustrates its characterization with this 
paragraph: 

His latest objection to the world court is that it has no 
established body of international law upon which to rest. Con- 
sequently the first requisite is to get the nations to agree to a 
new international code. After that it will be time enough to set 
up a court to interpret and administer that code. But the in- 
ference that it would be easier to get an entirely new code 
than to adhere to an international court of justice already 
established is more than a little fantastic. It might take fifty 

with two or three great wars during that period, be- 


years, 
fore a code outlawing war, such as Senator Borah desires, 
could be agreed upon among the nations. 


We cannot speak for the senator from Idaho, but he is 
an advocate of the outlawry of war, and no one who under- 
stands what that proposal is will have any hesitancy in 
saying that the above is a caricature of Senator Borah’s 
position. Certainly he is not a fool, and a disingenuous 
one at that, as he would have to be were he to advocate 
an alternative to the league court which it would require 
fifty years to create. 

Simple candor on the part of the Times would have 
prompted it to ask the senator what he means by codifica- 
tion, assuming that he would hardly be advocating some 
process requiring fifty years. Probably Mr. Borah would 
reply that the fifty year calculation is much too high, but 
even so is based upon the codification of the whole mass 
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of international law, more than three-fourths, probably 
seven-eighths, of which consists of laws of war; that with 
war outlawed the whole body of laws of war would go to 
the scrap-heap, detaining the codifiers therefore not a single 
day; and that the remaining one-fourth or one-eighth, the 
laws of peace, consisting for the most part of well-estab- 
lished principles of equity accepted not only in the inter- 
national sphere but in the internal jurisprudence of all 
civilized states, could be codified and unified for a war-less 
society in much less than one-eighth of the time required 
to codify the whole. If peace is a question of arithmetic, 
therefore, and if seven-eighths of the fifty year task is 
rendered unnecessary by outlawing war, it would seem to 
require from six to ten years to codify the international 
laws of peace. 

But perhaps there is a fallacy in this arithmetical calcula- 
tion. Very well. Senator Borah, advocate of outlawry, 
would have replied to the inquiry which the Times didn’t 
make, that an international modus vivendi, based upon the 
principle of outlawing war, could be set up under which 
the nations could carry on peaceably until the code, or the 
essential substance of it, was completed. 

The Monitor is positively juvenile in its editorial com- 
ment, which begins with the announcement that Senator Borah 
has launched his campaign against the league court, and 
closes with a word of counsel to the friends of that measure 
“to work persistently to the end that in December the public 
demand upon the senate” for adherence to the court “will 
be irresistible.” This beginning and this ending are alike 
thrilling and unexceptionable. But behold what lies be- 
tween. Senator Borah is pictured as launching his campaign 
with the plea that until there is a 


fixed, specific and definite body of international law, to which 
all nations yield obedience, there is no place for such a 
court. The proposition is plausible but not convincing. In 
the first place it is based upon an apparent desire to create 
misapprehension. The senator seemingly would have his 
auditors believe that there is no international law today. In 
fact, there is a very considerable body of law recognized 
by all civilized nations, and generally observed by them until 
the fury of war leads to the junking of everything that 
makes for harmonious relations among peoples. Two distin- 
guished commissions, one headed by George W. Wicker- 
sham, are now codifying this law. 

The real reason why the existing body of international law 
is able to exercise so little power in times of intense interna- 
tional turmoil is precisely the absence of a world court 
capable of its interpretation. In the early stages of an in- 
ternational controversy each party thereto judges such law 
as may be involved according to his own interpretation of 
it. There is no tribunal to which all nations, or even a very 
considerable body of the nations, are parties, before which 
the disputants might be cited. The court at The Hague 
may serve in matters of mutual consent, but is without 
initiatory power of its own. So long as this situation persists, 
international law will be limited to its present condition of 
impotence when plenary power is most essential. 


It would be hard to weave more misunderstanding into 
so small a texture than these two paragraphs contain. First 
of all, Senator Borah does not say that “until there is a 
definite body of international law . . . there is no place for 
such a court.” He says the exact opposite. There is a place 


for an arbitral court. We have had such a court for twenty- 





five years, and America is a member of it. What Senator 
Borah wants to know is why America should join another 
arbitration court of essentially the same kind. Second, the 
Monitor charges the senator with disingenuousness in desir- 
ing his auditors to believe that there is no international 
law today. The absurdity of this, in view of Mr. Borah’s 
demand for the codification of international law, is obvious, 
Third, when the Monitor asserts that war makes “junk” 
of all international law, it says precisely what the out- 
lawrist says, and the latter adds that war will ever do just 
that until law asserts its supremacy over war by outlawing 
it. Fourth, it is really funny to be told that Mr. Wicker- 
sham is head of one of two commissions which are now 
actually codifying international law! All the world knows 
that Mr. Wickersham was merely appointed on a commis- 
sion to inquire into the possibilities of codifying inter- 
national law and to report at the next assembly of the 
league. 

Finally, the entire second paragraph is a reenforcement 
of Senator Borah’s position. There is now no court com- 
petent to handle international disputes, says the Monitor. 
“There is no tribunal . . . before which disputants might be 
cited.” That is precisely what the outlawry advocate says. 
He wants a court with jurisdiction, affirmative, obligatory 
jurisdiction. And in order to justify the clothing of a 
court with jurisdiction he knows it must have a definite 
code of law to apply to its cases. He is unwilling to clothe 
any court with jurisdiction until he knows what law is to 
govern the court. Therefore he insists upon codification 
and a real court. 

But is it not strange that a newspaper of the Monitor’s 
intelligence would try to convey to its readers the impres- 
sion that the league court does possess this jurisdiction 
while the older Hague court “is without initiatory power of 
its own”? Except for the optional clause of compulsory 
jurisdiction which 10 great power will sign and which is 
wholly without sign-ficance in case of the actual threatening 
of world peace, there is not the slightest difference between 
the league court and the Hague court on the matter of what 
the Monitor calls “initiatory power.” Both courts hear 
whatever cases are submitted to them, and only such cases. 
There is no power to issue a summons. It is, as Mr. 
Coolidge says, a court to which we may go but to which 
we cannot be brought. 

Senator Borah is neither dishonest nor fantastic in in- 
sisting upon a code of law for a court which proposes to 
undertake the formidable task of acting as a substitute for 
war. Mr. Root, as a member of the jurists’ commission 
which drafted the statute of the league court, argued for 
the same thing there, and for affirmative jurisdiction as 
well. Both features were rejected when the league came to 
establish the court. The American senate has a chance to do 
for the world what Mr. Root tried valiantly to do and failed 
to accomplish. Let us have a court—either by creating a 
new one or by adapting an old one—which is a real court. 
Let America stand for that, and be satisfied with her mem- 
bership in the Hague tribunal until the nations agree to 
embody the outlawry of war in a genuinely judicial institu- 
tion of peace. Any other course will postpone rather than 
hasten the day of world peace. 
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The First “Modern” New 
Testament 
' THESE 
difficult to 


days of many versions of the Bible it is 

realize that four hundred years ago the 
tible of England was the Latin Vulgate, which few peo- 
ple could read, and which the church authorities did not 
wish the common people to own. Wyclif’s translation of 
1382, made from the Latin, had passed out of such use 
as it had ever enjoyed, and its antiquated English and 
secondary sources made it unsuited to the new age. For 
the English New Testament sprang out of a new age. 
Hardly a lifetime had passed since the invention of print- 
ing had transformed the resources of learning. The very 
year of Tyndale’s birth witnessed the discovery of Amer- 
ica: before he was thirty men were telling the story of 
Ferdinand Magellan and the circumnavigation of the globe, 
and before his death Nicolas Copernicus had rethought 
the largest problem of the material universe, and set the 
science of astronomy upon a new path. 

The first factor in Tyndale’s translation was the pub- 
lication of the Greek text of the New Testament, by Eras- 
mus in 1516. Up to that time the Greek New Testament 
had not appeared in print. In his preface Erasmus ex- 
pressed the hope that the New Testament might speedily 
find its way into all current languages, and Luther’s German 
translation of 1522 and Tyndale’s English one of 1525 
are striking fulfilments of that wish. 

But Tyndale himself gives another cause for his work. 
He “perceaved by experyence,” he says, “how that it was 
impossible to stablysh the laye people in any truth, excepte 
the scripture were playnly layde before their eyes in their 
mother tongue ;’—“which thinge onlye,” he adds, “moved 
me to translate the new testament.” 

If his contacts with the religious problems of the laity 
in Gloucestershire, where he had become a chaplain, stirred 
him to undertake his translation, it was certainly Erasmus’ 
Greek text that gave him his materials, and it was Erasmus’ 
He 
had heard much of Tunstall, bishop of London, as a friend 
of learning, and applied to him for a place in his house- 
hold. But Tunstall turned him away, and the honor of 
ponsoring the English New Testament fell to a group of 


third edition of 1522, upon which he based his work. 


English merchants interested in the Reformation, who sup- 
plied Tyndale with funds. Not statesmen nor prelates, but 
business men backed the enterprise. But the translation 
could not be made or printed in England. “In london,” 
says Tyndale, “I abode almoste an yere, . and under- 
tode at the laste not only that there was no rowme in my 
lord of londons palace to translate the new testament, but 
also that there was no place to do it in all englonde.” 
So it came about that his work was done abroad, at 
And at Cologne, in 
1525, he began to print. But here intervened the long arm 
of the Inquisition, one of whose agents, Cochlaeus, was 
publishing a book at the same printer’s and happened to 
hear about the translation. Cochlaeus held strong views 
on the subject of New Testament translation. The Latin 
Vulgate was good enough for him. 
Modern translators have their critics, but none of these 


has equalled the hearty vigor of Cochlaeus. “The New 
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Testament translated into the vulgar tongue,” he wrote, 
“is in truth the food of death, the fuel of sin, the veil of 
malice, the pretext of false liberty, the protection of dis- 
obedience, the corruption of discipline, the depravity of 
morals, the termination of concord, . . the enemy of 
unity, the murderer of truth!” Cochlaeus complained to 
the authorities and Tyndale and his assistant had to fly 
from Cologne. But they took with them their printed 
sheets and made their way to Worms, where they con- 
tinued their work. And there in 1525 the translation ap- 
peared, in an octavo and a quarto edition. 

The English authorities had been warned by Cochlaeus 
of Tyndale’s work. They shared Cochlaeus’ views, and 
made every effort to keep the book out of England. Yet 
it was smuggled in, and widely read. The archbishop of 
Canterbury himself bought up such copies as he could get 
wind of, and burned them. The bishop of Norwich, to 
whom he wrote for a subscription to help pay for them, 
wrote back, “Surely in myne opinion you have done therein 
a gracious and a blessed dede, and God I doubt not shall 
highly reward you therefor.” So bitter was the campaign 
against the book that of the original edition only one copy 
has survived to our day. 

At first sight it seems not a little strange that Tyndale 
did not print or revise Wyclif’s version of 1382 or Pur- 
vey’s revision of 1388, but took the pains to make a new 
translation from the Greek. But Wyclif’s version was 
made from the Latin Vulgate, not from the original Greek. 
Greek was an unknown tongue in England in Wyclif’s day, 
and by Tyndale’s time it had only begun to establish itself 
at Oxford and Cambridge. Tyndale could easily have 
revised Wyclif, whose work he must have known, or have 
translated the Latin Vulgate into English; but he saw the 
necessity of doing the more difficult thing of making a 
new translation directly from the Greek, and all New Testa- 
ment translations thenceforth were the better for his hav- 
ing done so. 

The English of Wyclif was one hundred and forty years 
old in Tyndale’s day, and unequal to the task of popular- 


izing the understanding of the New Testament. Wyclif’s 
account of the call of Matthew will show this: “And he 


seide to him, Sue me. And he roos, and suede him.” 
With a better text and a more developed English, Tyndale 
saw that the sound course was not revision but retransla- 
tion. Yet many people today think that a New Testament 
cast in language four hundred years old answers every 
need. 

In the years that followed, Tyndale carefully revised his 
New Testament translation, in 1534, and again in 1535, 
and translated half the Hebrew Old Testament. He was 
often a fugitive and was finally betrayed, imprisoned and 
‘xecuted. But if his end was miserable no man’s work 
was ever more successful. The year after his death, his 
translations, published under the name of Thomas Mat- 
thew, were licensed by the King of England to be sold, 
and two years later, they were taken up, slightly revised, 
into the first Authorized English Bible, of 1539. They 
formed the basis successively of the Geneva Bible of 1560, 
the Bishops’ Bible of 1568, and the King James Bible of 
1611. Of the King James New Testament more than 
nine-tenths stands today as William Tyndale phrased it 
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four hundred years ago, and his influence is visible in al- 
most every verse of the English and American revisions. 
No man has contributed so much to shape the religious 
vocabulary of the English speaking world, and probably 
no man has contributed more than he to the formation of 
the English language as we know it. 

The modern translator is again and again startled to 
find himself retracing the paths first broken by William 
Tyndale but since abandoned by his revisers. The word 
“love” was used by him in First Corinthians 13, and ac- 
cepted by his revisers until 1568, when the bishops altered 
it to “charity,” in which they were afterward followed by 
King James. The use of “love” in the modern revisions 
in this passage is therefore no innovation but a return to 
Tyndale. 

It is the glory of William Tyndale that he, like a sound 
scholar, first laid the foundations of the English Bible on 
the original Hebrew and Greek; that he cast his version 
in the language not of the literary élite but of the common 
people; and that in his terse native English he laid strong 
foundations for English speech and English letters. He 
said once in his youth to a certain learned man in Glouces- 
tershire, “If God spare my lyfe, ere many yeares I wyl 
cause a boye that dryveth the plough shall know more of 
the scripture than thou doest!” And in opening to the 
common people the understanding of the New Testament, 
the greatest book of religion ever written, he set an im- 
mortal example to subsequent translators, who can have no 
higher aim than to do afresh for their day what he so 
heroically did for his. 


Why Do Not the Japanese 
Trust Us? 


N THAT DEVIL’S BREW of many issues that makes 
up the Pacific problem one fact more sinister than any 
Japan does not trust the United States. It 
may be beyond the fact to say that Japan hates this country. 


other emerges 
It is not enough to say that she suspects us. The choice 
of a verb is difficult. The statement already made probably 
expresses the situation as nearly as language will permit. 
The Japanese do not trust us. Out of mistrust comes fear. 
And fear leads to hell. 

Americans will generally admit the seriousness of this 
Japanese state of mind. It is to be hoped that they will 
also admit a responsibility for understanding it. Tradition 
does not tell of many large nations worrying themselves 
over the misapprehensions of their smaller neighbors. And 
the United States is so immensely superior, in population 
and economic power, that our citizens may be tempted to 
say, “If the Japanese do not trust us, it is too bad. But 
what of it?” The truth is that the conception of the United 
States now current in Japan, if it persists, will do more 
than any other factor to produce that Pan-Asiatic military 


alliance ¢ 


f which our alarmists warn us, and one day to 
array the world again in arms—east against west. 

Why does Japan fail to trust the United States? The 
observer does not need to penetrate very far inside the 
Japanese mind to find a picture there of Uncle Sam utterly 
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at variance with the picture that most Americans hold. For 
one thing, the Japanese sees this as an imperialistic country, 
With a history of less than a hundred and fifty years, he 
sees the republic that began with fewer than four millions 
of people in a thin line of settlements closely bordering 
the Atlantic seaboard now in control of enormous stretches 
of territory, and with certain groups eager for further 
expansion. There is no charge that the ordinary American 
will reject more quickly than that he is an imperialist, yet 
there is no charge that the Japanese makes for which he 
has better historical basis. 

It must be remembered that the Japanese views the ex- 
pansion of American territorial interests not as the pulsa- 
tions of a rapidly increasing society, but as a political ad- 
vance constantly tending toward his own centers of political 
interest. When Japan opened her ports to Commodore 
Perry the claims of the United States to sovereignty were 
still a Pacific ocean distant. But hardly had that first 
contact been established before the stars and stripes were 
waving in Alaska, only one hundred and fifty miles from 
the Asiatic mainland. And the Japanese who has looked 
westward has seen that same flag raised at short intervals, 
first over Hawaii, then over the Philippines, and then over 
Guam. Is it any wonder that this Japanese asks himself, 
“Where and when will this imperialistic advance stop?” 

Moreover, this Japanese sees the United States not only 
as imperialistic but as militaristic. 
protests. 


Again, your American 
3ut there is the record, with enough campaigns 
for which the war department has authorized service dec- 
orations to average some kind of a war almost every ten 
years of our national life. And, totally apart from the 
past, we are mistrusted as being militaristic in spirit and 
organization today. 

The size of our huge army and navy appropriations is 
better known by the Japanese than by the American who 
provides the money. The plans whereby it is boasted 
that our industry can be turned over to the requirements 
of the quartermaster and our transportation can be in 
the hands of the chief of staff within a day have received 
wide publicity in Japan. The exchange of congratulations 
between Mr. Coolidge and Judge Gary at the time of last 
year’s defense test made most Americans smile; the Jap- 
anese took it as just one more evidence of the pervasive 
militarization of our life. That monstrous mobilization 
was seen in Japan, not for the shoddy fake that it was, 
but for a proof of our intent to keep ourselves always 
in the mood and manner of war. And now that the train- 
ing of officers is part of the curriculum of high schools as 
well as colleges, and the war department tells of the success 
with which even ministers are enrolled in its corps of 
officers, the picture stands out clear in the sensational press 
of Japan of an America fitting herself behind a mask of 
apparent peace for war on a hitherto undreamed of scale. 

Japan does not trust America in the economic realm. 
She is not sure that we have further political ambitions in 
the far east, but she is sure that we have further economic 
ambitions. And these she believes will clash with her own. 
To Japan, poverty stricken so far as possession of the 
modern industrial essentials of iron, oil and coal is con- 
cerned, the sight of rich America, still reaching out after 
new riches, is disturbing. In his St. Louis speech Mr. 
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Wilson admitted the economic rivalry at the root of the 
world war, and at the root of most modern wars. Japan 
feels her economic rivalry with the United States growing 
The markets and the materials of the orient 
are the prize. And while this conception of America as 
an exploiter, seeking a world monopoly in industry, may 
not be the most important cause of Japan’s ill-feeling, its 
presence must not be overlooked. 

~ And then there is the immigration law. Mention that 
law in many American companies and it is evident that 
it is regarded as a past affair, regrettable to be sure, but 
water under the bridge, and therefore of little immediate 


every year. 


importance. Your Japanese, however, does not so view it. 
It is the livest, most immediate single issue in all his rela- 
tions with the United States. In the American immigration 
law, in which he, with other Asiatics, is singled out for 
discriminatory treatment, the Japanese believes himself to 
have been insulted. He has suffered a racial insult, and 
in these days of rising tides that is of all the insults most 
resented. He cannot forget that insult, neither will he 
trust the United States while it remains. 

It cannot be too often said that Japan does not want 
to press the question of Asiatic immigration into America. 
The right of a nation for what seems to it sufficient eco- 
nomic reason to control immigration to the point of 
Japan herself 
deals so with the economic problem that would be raised 
by the entrance of Chinese coolie labor into her own empire. 
But is another 
natter. And the Japanese insists that a nation that deals 


suppression, if desired, is not disputed. 


exclusion based on racial discrimination 


with any issue on this basis cannot be trusted to do justly 
n other affairs. 

Some will say that this whole condition is a tissue of 
misunderstandings. We like to believe 
that, rightly interpreted, America is not imperialistic, is 
not militaristic, is not monopolistic, and is not a wanton 
insulter of anyone. But the point is that, whatever the 
truth, the average Japanese now believes all these things 


That may be so. 


By THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 
God 


UR GOD is a God of wind and fire, 
Of sun and comet flame; 
The lightning is his flashing ire, 
The storm his cosmic game. 
In spring he plants and tends his flowers, 
In summer time he broods; 
But woe to him who dares the powers 
That mark his winter moods! 


Our God is a God of soft spring rain, 
Of murmuring river-flow, 
Of golden fruit and bursting grain, 


Of dawn and sunset glow; 
Our God is a titan, stern and grim, 
And can blast a world apart— 
But oh, the tenderness of him 
Who can mould a mother’s heart! 
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about us. As long as he believes them, they exert just as 
much influence on the course of events as if they were true. 
As long as he believes them, they constitute an ever-active 
menace to peace. As long as he believes them, all other 
attempts to cultivate better relations between the two 
nations labor under enormous handicap. It becomes, there- 
fore, the duty of Americans who are interested in world 
peace to work for such an American policy as shall make 
it clear to the Japanese—so clear that even the jingo press 
on both sides of the Pacific cannot distort the picture— 
that there is a better country on that ocean’s eastern rim 
than they have heretofore seen. 


The Man and the Monument 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE IS a Famous Island where once there were 

Kings, but now they have Kings no more but Gov- 
ernours. But in a central place in the chief city of that 
Island is there an imposing Statue which beareth the Image 
of their great king whose name was Kamehameha. And 
every taxi driver who taketh a Visitor through the city 
doth call attention to a living man, who standeth over against 
that Monument and gazeth upon it, and often assumeth 
before it an attitude of Adoration. 

And he said, There be Picture post-cards of that man, 
and many tourists make Photographs of him. For he is 
there, rain or shine, every day. And when I was a small 
boy, he was there and even then he was old, and still he 
standeth. And I inquired, saying, What is his Big Idea? 

And the driver saith, There be many stories, and no 
one knoweth just what is the truth about it, but they say 
that he expecteth the old King to step down from that 
Monument, and resume the Crown, and he desireth to be 
Among those Present when the great event doth occur. 

And I inquired, saying, Is he Crazy? 

And the driver saith, They say not, but only that he 
hath this bat in his belfry. 

Now I descended from the Chariot, and I endeavored 
to speak with the man, who stood there, but I made no 
Progress, and it may have been just as well. And I know 
not precisely what bee he hath in his bonnet. 

But this I know, that he hath many kinsfolk among folk 
I know. For there be many men, sane and otherwise in 
their Right Mind, who stand star-gazing and expectant 
before some Idea or Principle that was useful and great 
in its day, but is dead as King Kamehameha, and as little 
like to step down from its Pedestal and rule the living world. 

And I say unto them, Brothers, I hold the past in all 
Reasonable Honour, and I lay my reverent tribute at the 
feet of all great men who have served their Generation and 
have been gathered unto their fathers. Yea, and I honour 
Lost Causes that however mistakenly have sought the wel- 
fare of mankind. But the procession is moving round the 
monument of Kamehameha, and it is not in the power of 
any Traffick-cop to bring him down and keep him at the 
head of any procession that is to guide the destiny of man- 
kind. The armies of the Lord are not to be led by those 
who would put Dead Heroes on Horseback. 








From the Natural to the Spiritual 


By Henry Sloane Coffin 


“To enter into life.”—Mark 9:43. 

AVE YOU EVER BEEN HAUNTED by a passage 

of scripture? To me there is an overpowering and 
inescapable earnestness in the words of Jesus, read a few 
minutes ago, in which he speaks with such intensity: Better 
for thee to enter into life maimed, crippled, one-eyed, rather 
than whole-bodied to be flung on the rubbish-heap and 
got rid of, as the city of Jerusalem used the valley of Hin- 
nom, Gehenna, as a big incinerator to destroy its refuse. 
Wholeness was such a cult with Jesus—“I came that they 
may have life, and may have it abundantly”—that one is 
surprised at his advocating crippling one’s self—cutting off 
hand or foot or plucking out an eye. We forget his in- 
sistence upon the extreme difficulty of “entering into life,” 
and his frank statement that to him the gate seemed narrow 
and the way straightened, and “few be they that find it,” 
while the road to destruction is broad, and the gate wide, 
“and many be they that enter in thereby.” One wishes he 
had not said that; it sounds harsh. But suppose he is 
trying to report truthfully the facts as he sees them, and 
to tell us that desperate efforts are necessary to “enter 
into life’? Truth-telling is always a kindness. Who would 
live in a fool’s paradise and suddenly discover himself 
bitterly mistaken ? 


And how exactly Jesus’ conception of “entering into life” 
corresponds with the scientific view of the way in which all 
creatures have evolved! It seems to be agreed that life on 
our planet began in the seas, and that the forest primeval 
was not that of which Longfellow sang in Evangeline, but 
its remote ancestor—the great masses of seaweed which 
swayed in the warm waters. In migration after migra- 
tion, first plants, then living creatures dared the impossible 
and became dwellers on dry land. It was a momentous 
enterprise for denizens of the waters “to enter into life” 
on terra firma. 

Look what was involved. 

First, new breathing apparatus. There is oxygen in the 
water, and fishes take it in through their gills and through 
the membrane which covers their bodies. But on land 
skins had to thicken and the oxygen in the atmosphere 
be captured and passed into the blood through lungs. That 
involved a vast transformation. 

Second, an improved method of motion. In the sea 
creatures may move freely in any direction, up or down, 
forward or backward, right or left, and the water upholds 
their bodies. On shore movement must be much more 
precise, the body must be compact and capable of holding 
itself up, and every muscle must respond to the control 
of the brain. A jellyfish may sprawl or float about in the 
sea, but it would be torn to bits on land. You and I, for 
example, exercise fifty-four muscles in the half-second 
that elapses between raising the heel of our foot in walking 
and planting it firmly on the ground again; and happily 
we do not have to think of any one of them, for all fifty- 
four move automatically in response to our desire to step 
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ahead. A finer brain directing a more complex nervous 
and muscular system—that was a mighty advance. 

Third, a new protection for the body against changes of 
temperature. In the sea the differences of cold and heat 
between day and night, winter and summer, are far more 
gradual and far less felt than in the air. Hence layers of fat 
and skins with hair or fur must be developed, and the 
animal’s own blood-heat retained. 

Fourth, a new family and social life. The waters form 
a cradle for the young, but on land they must be carried 
by the parent, or hid in a hole, or safeguarded in a nest— 
that is the beginning of home. In the sea most creatures 
let their young shift for themselves, with large losses, so 
that families have to run up to the thousands or millions, 
and there is no tie between parent and offspring. On land 
families are small, and there is personal care, and the dawn 
of social responsibility. 

All which things are a parable; for “to enter into life” 
as Jesus conceived it was to advance from the natural into 
the spiritual, and closely parallel developments are necessary. 


I, 


A finer breathing apparatus. The oxygen of the spirit 
of God—the spirit of trust and hope and love—is dif- 
fused everywhere in small quantities through the ordinary 
atmosphere that men breathe. One could not raise a fam- 
ily or do business or have friends without trust, hope, af- 
fection. The more Christian a community is, the more of 
this spirit pervades its homes and shops and theatres and 
public offices, and without being aware of it people are 
living in the spirit. But the best town or country-side 
known to us is oxygenated with the spirit of Christ to no 
greater extent than waters are oxygenated where sunlight 
is falling on their surface. To enter into spiritual life is 
like coming up on the shore and capturing the far more 
fully present breath of the divine in one’s own soul. Shelley 
has a phrase which expresses the atmosphere of Jesus’ king- 
dom of God, when he speaks of “realms where the air 
we breathe is love.” 

We see a fish out of water apparently gasping for breath. 
It dies from too much air, and from air coming to it in 
a form it cannot utilize. Frankly, how would you and I 
fare in “realms where the air we breathe is love”—such 
love as the New Testament points to in the cross on Cal- 
vary? Could we do business in it? Or are we accustomed 
to only such diluted quantities that we should be fish out 
of water in an office or a factory or a store where it was 
the atmosphere? Could we function as citizens in it? Or 
are we so used to national selfishness and personal self- 
interest in forming our opinions on public questions, that 
we should gasp for breath? Could we work and worship 
in a church pervaded by it? Or are we so habituated to 
the vastly reduced amounts of the redemptive spirit of 
Christ that percolate through the churches with which we 
are familiar, that we should be entirely out of our element 
in a congregation which thought seriously with the mind 
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of Jesus and spent itself with his self-giving to bring lives 
under his mastery? And this is only another way of asking: 
Could we breathe in God, who is love as Christ was love? 

Nature never takes her forward steps suddenly. There 
are fish today which have developed rudimentary lungs and 
come to the surface to breathe; they would die if you 
placed a net an inch below the top so that they could not 
reach the air. Have you and I such an elementary spiritual 
breathing-apparatus? Do we pray—consciously entering 
into God’s thoughts and interests and sympathies? Do 
we accustom ourselves to the atmosphere of the New 
Testament by frequent excursions to it and by thinking out 
our current questions in it? Fishes evolved lungs, using 
part of their swim-bladders, and so became dwellers in 
the ampler air of our sunny earth. Religion is a develop- 
able instinct—developable by those who try to breathe in 
and live by the trust and love and hope of Jesus. This is 
to enter into life—the life of God. 


II. 


Precise and controlled movement. There are many people 
who are morally sprawling, and with no more compactness 
and stiffness than a jellyfish. The rough edges of decisive 
issues tear them. When the young ruler began to ask 
his questions of Jesus, he was told, “If thou wouldst enter 
into life, keep the commandments.” They are clear-cut 
“thou shalt nots” and “thou shalts.” Movement on the 
terra firma of the spiritual forbids flopping about, and 
drifting this way and that, and letting currents carry us. 
A man must hold himself up on his own moral legs, and 
let his every motion be directed by conscience. “If thou 
wouldst enter into life, keep the commandments.” And 
even then the young ruler would only have begun to move 
on the beach; there was more compacting of himself to 
be done if he would settle permanently as an inhabitant 
of the spiritual. He must disencumber himself of things 
which dragged and prevented his easy movement. Every- 
thing that one is and has must be swiftly responsive to the 
Christ-prompted heart. You recall Herbert Spencer’s 
dictum: “The test of being educated is, can you do what 
you ought, when you ought, whether you want to do it or 
not?” With some of us the trouble is lack of will-power ; 
we cannot bring feelings and temper and power to heel. 
With others it is that our possessions and connections, like 
this young ruler’s, are too spread out, like some flabby 
and distended octopus with numerous feelers and tentacles, 
and we are hopelessly entangled when we exchange the 
morally fluid existence for the decisive life of the morally 
solid and stable. 

You and I say that we wish to be useful Christians, 
active and forthright builders of the city of God, through 
home and industry and citizenship and the church. Un- 
questionably we wish it; but do we will it? And have we 
a controlling will that gets us out to the task, that arranges 
our time, and plans our efforts, and manages our outlays? 
Wishing may do for aquatic existence where one can float 
along with a current or let the tide carry you; but willing 
is necessary on the terra firma of the spiritual. “I must 
be about my Father’s business,” “the Son of man came 
not to. . . but to.” There is precise, controlled movement. 

Or are we entangled? One can be tied up in social 
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customs, and spend endless time and money on things 
that never advance the community or any individual a single 
inch. One can be entwined in one’s own possessions—in 
their acquisition, their care, their enjoyment, their increase 
and never “enter into life,” immersed in things, not in life. 
Jesus’ advice to the young ruler would be the wisest possible 
counsel to not a few: “Sell and give.” With less, many 
men and women would be far more useful. Possessions 
may impede personal service. Anything which one owns 
that is undedicated and not employed for spiritual ends 
is like a great limp tentacle which some sea-creature is 
trying to drag about on the shore. It must either be got 
rid of or transformed into a spiritual muscle. 

Are we sprawlers and floppers and drifters? or con- 
science-controlled, self-upholding and self-propelling beings, 
moving precisely and firmly on God-given purposes? 


Ill. 

A better protection against atmospheric changes. The 
more developed a soul is, the more sensitive he becomes 
to drops in spiritual temperature. See it in Jesus’ career. 
When he descends from the mount of transfiguration, where 
in prayer and in fellowship with the exalted spirits of the 
mighty past, he has been aglow with a passion to free 
mankind from sin, he comes into the despairing company 
of disciples unable to help that father with his possessed 
boy. The chill of their unbelief pierces him. “O faithless 
generation, how long shall I be with you? How long shall 
I bear with you?” Again in the supper room he has felt 
the warmth of his disciples’ loyalty: “Ye are they that 
have continued with me in my temptations”; but in the 
The 
three on whom he had counted most went to sleep: “What, 
could ye not watch with me one hour?” And the point is 
that despite the changes in spiritual warmth, his spirit was 
not chilled and rendered incapable of generous and believ- 
He bade them bring the afflicted child to him; 
he went from the sleeping disciples to a second prayer, 
even more acquiescent in his Father’s will than the first, 
and then went to give himself up to the arresting guard. 

How much affected are we by variations in temperature? 
How differently we talk in different groups—ardent with 
the enthusiastic, moderate with the conventional, cynical 
with those superior persons whose superiority is uniformly 
In one community we are warmed to active Chris- 
tian service: it is the atmosphere of the place; in another 


garden of Gethsemane, he felt a fall in temperature. 


ing activity. 


critical ! 


we are shivering or frozen into stiff inertia: we have no 
protection against pervasive indifference. With one friend 
we glow—his fervor is inescapable ; with another we always 
remain in the temperate zone—an excellent climate for calm 
thinking and moderated action, but unfavorable to luxuriant 
growth and passionate self-abandonment; with a third we 
are in the arctic circle and show no more fruits of the 
spirit than are grown at Point Barrow. 

There are few more searching tests to apply to one’s 
self than this: How proof am I against these variations 
of heat and cold? Can I continue, year in and year out, 
“fervent in spirit, serving the Lord,” in a household where 
the rest of the family are not interested in religion, in a 
place of business where my associates care for none of 
these things, in a church where the majority of the con- 
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gregation are not more than tepid? It is not easy to raise 
tropical flowers and fruits in a Canadian winter; but it is 
done. It requires coal and a greenhouse so well built that 
it keeps the heat. To produce the graces and gifts of the 
spirit of Jesus in New York city, or in any other place 
you care to name, demands a large and constant supply of 
that spirit—fortunately always available—and a resolute 
conscience which retains the atmosphere of Galilee and 
Calvary, and excludes the intrusive chill of an unbelieving, 
unhoping, uncaring world. The spiritual thermometer on 
Mars hill, among those novelty-seeking, endlessly discussing 
Athenians, was many degrees below that on the mount 
where Jesus spoke the beautitudes, but Paul had his own 
furnace and protective covering, and his words kindle still. 
And as for Calvary—look at the taunting priests, the 
staring crowd, the dice-throwing soldiers, one fellow-suf- 
ferer mocking, and friends sobbing and hopeless. Could 
anything have been more congealing to faith? But from 
vithin Jesus uses for warmth, as we today employ the 
forests of a remote past in coal, the words of psalmists: 
“My God, My God, why?” “Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” There is blood-heat retained against 
an outward drop to zero and below—blood-heat that warms 
across the centuries the most generous endeavors of today. 
Jesus entered into life, when another would have been 
spiritually frozen to death. 


IV. 
A. developed sense of social obligation. One can fairly 
grade the world of creatures by the amount of devotion 
they show to their young or to their own herd. There 
are faint beginnings of this among dwellers in the water— 
among nest-building fish or those yarieties where the mother 
protects the young in her mouth; but this sense of responsi- 
bility—call it embryonic conscience—has advanced by vast 
strides on the dry land. It is certainly the chief factor 


to be considered when we grade people spiritually, and 


estimate whether they have entered into life. Here is a 
devoted parent, but with no community spirit—an aquatic 
Here is a loyal patriot, but with no sense of 
obligation for the weal of other lands 
to that of the wolf for the pack. 
considerate of the few employees or immediate associates 
with whom he is thrown, but without imagination to feel 


conscience. 
a conscience akin 
Here is a business-man 


the conditions and appreciate the state of mind of operatives 
in a mill whom he rarely sees and cannot personally know— 
a near-sighted conscience. 

Here is a Christian, scrupulously careful about the ex- 
penditure of his income and eager to be generous, but un- 
thinking of the conditions under which his income is pro- 
duced, and never asking if he is worth to humanity what it 
costs to keep him—a class-bounded conscience. Here is 
a churchman interested in the work of his own congrega- 
tion and perhaps in home missions, but questioning and 
disparaging foreign missions—a perochial or at best a 
Here is a man with a general 
sense of obligation for others, which leads him to con- 
tribute to good causes, but with no feeling of responsibility 
to invest himself in service which sets him face to face 
with men and women who need what can only be com- 


nationalistic conscience. 
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municated by direct touch of life on life—a conscience 
akin to that of fish with an instinctive obligation to con- 
tinue their species, but with no sense of duty to care in- 
dividually for their kind. A congregation composed of 
fishy consciences will make annual offerings for the propa- 
gation of the genus Christian, but will not be a company 
of friendly men and women reaching out in personal con- 
tacts and drawing one by one their neighbors and acquaint- 
ances into the friendship of Christ. Where do you and I] 
grade in social conscience? Did not Jesus, by his life and 
above all by that life laid down at Golgotha, reveal a more 
inclusive and more exacting social conscience—the all-em- 
bracing and self-giving conscience of God? To “enter into 
life” is to come up from this rudimental conscientiousness 
of the natural man—marine conscientiousness as opposed 
to terrestrial—into the conscientiousness of sons of God. 
What daring it took in denizens of the water to attempt 
the impossible and try to become dwellers on terra firma! 
And what faith! Had they been able to forefancy what 
was involved—a complete remaking of themselves—being 
“born again”—would they have ventured? Had discussion 
been possible, how the complacent habitués of the sea 
would have argued with these crack-brained venturers! “A 
perfectly ridiculous project!” And as for the venturers 
themselves, how often must they have failed and been dis- 
couraged, and how many must have turned back or slipped 
back exhausted with trying, and how many must have had 
to part with fin or tail or scales or feeler or even some 
larger part of their fishy anatomies before they managed 
to live on shore! But today, we, who carry tell-tale remind- 
ers in our own bodies of the aquatic stage of evolution, 
take life on land for granted, and earth is our native ele- 
ment and the only dwelling-place which seems to us natural. 
One hears a voice saying to those pioneers of zxons ago: 
“I will give to thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land of 
thy sojournings.” By faith they struggled, and for them- 
selves and their descendants entered into ampler life. 


V. 


Between denizens of the waters and dwellers on terra 
firma there is a large group of amphibians, who are in and 
out of both. They are typical of ourselves—now in one 
element and now in another in our thinking and feeling 
and living. And notice that fear is the great factor that 
sends an amphibian back to the water. Frighten a frog 
or a turtle or a newt or an alligator, and it will make for 
the water, if it can. Scare any one of us and, like Simon 
Peter, we deny our Lord and dive back into selfishness. 
But there is an upward urge in creatures which makes them 
crave to reach the sunnier existence of the land, and there 
is a mysterious faith that this is somehow possible. Cer- 
tain species, naturalists tell us, are coming ashore even now 
and continuing the evolutionary march which began mil- 
lions of years ago. There is in you and me a craving for 
the spiritual—“‘We needs must love the highest when we 
see it”—and an instinctive trust in ourselves and in the 
universe that we can attain to such life as Christ revealed. 
We are scared out of it again and again; but faith battles 
with fear. Are we ready to yield to the ventures of trust 
and to pay the cost of daily struggle to enter into life? 
Maimed, crippled, one-eyed, if need be, merciless with 
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ourselves, are we resolved to live? The alternative is the 
rubbish-heap. This is the stern and exacting summons of 
the gospel of Christ. 

But it is not the whole gospel. Jesus is no pioneering 
leader merely, bidding us follow him, even if it means 
mutilating ourselves to keep up with him. “TI, if I be lifted 
up, will draw”; “Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give”; “Ye will not come to me 

that ye may have life.” A figure stands on the sunny 
Bhore calling to us frightened and doubting moral amphibi- 





ERE WE ARE in a wonderful universe, part of it, 
feeling our way, living on one of the 
planets, not knowing much about things, trying to find 
out. Surely those who ascend on wings of faith, and realize 
that there is a majesty beyond anything that they can ap- 
prehend directly are not far wrong, surely they are on the 
upgrade; they are leading us on to what humanity may 
It is a remarkable thought that humanity 
has already thrown up, as it were, great men, like Newton 
and Shakespeare and Plato and others. What a magni- 
tude humanity has already attained, as isolated peaks stand- 
ing out from the general level! But, as Browning says in 
that wonderful poem of his, Paracelsus, “Man is not man 
as yet:” only a few peaks now catch the sunshine; when 
the whole general level is raised to that, then the song 
may go forth, “Man is made.” And what will the peaks 
be then? The possibilities of existence are literally, I 
believe, infinite. 


groping, 


one day become. 


People sometimes say a thing is too good to be true. 
George MacDonald used to condemn that mode of ex- 
pression and say, “If a thing is good enough—good enough, 
mark you—it is bound to be true.” In other words, it is 
not given to us to imagine things better than the Creator 
could imagine them; and it would be a kind of blasphemy 
to suppose that the Creator had not made a world as good 
as he might have made it. Now that is a strange thing 
to say. If taken superficially, it would seem to imply that 
the world was perfect. Very far from it; every one knows 
it is very imperfect. Buy why? Because it is unfinished ; 
because it is like other things in their infancy: it is like 
the chrysalis or larvae before the butterfly, before the thing 
of beauty that is intended is designed. It has to go through 
an imperfect stage of preparation. 


WHY WE ARE IMPERFECT 


We can see why it is imperfect. Because, when man 
rose from the animal creation, when there was what may 
be called the first man—that is, the first man with strictly 
human attributes—it was because his manhood came from 
realizing that he had free will, that he had the power of 


sislietetisneeiees 
_ This is the concluding instalment in this series of addresses by 
Sir Oliver Lodge being reported in America exclusively by The 
Christian Century. 
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ans, fascinating us with the life he symbolizes and asking 
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us to be his companions and stay with him, that with him 
we may become new creatures. He cannot relieve us of the 
necessity of struggling up and of struggling to stay up 
and of struggling to acquire the requisites for sons of God: 
but he draws and he holds—himself the strongest incentive 
to climb up and the staunchest preventive against slipping 
back—and with him we are acclimated and adapted to the 
climate of the kingdom of love. “He that hath the Son, 
hath the life.” 


On Both Sides of Death 


By Sir Oliver Lodge 


choice, that he was not a machine, that he had the knowledge 
of good and evil. The old legend is very instructive in 
that way. That was, in a sense, the first man. He had 
before that been in a state of innocency, like the animals, 
with no sense of sin; but he realized that he could know 
the good from the evil, could follow the one or eschew 
the other; that he was not compelled, that he was a free 
agent. That was a great step in evolution. He tripped 
and fell and sinned; conscious sin entered; but it was a 
step upwards, and the design evidently was, if one may say 
so, to create a race that should be free to go right or wrong, 
that should not have the perfection of mechanism, that 
should go through many ages of imperfection, working 
its way but gradually to something higher than could other- 
wise have been possible. It were easy to make a perfect 
world, a perfect mechanical world; it was profoundly dif- 
ficult, needing a great effort, to create a world which con- 
tained beings free from all compulsion, able to be led and 
gained but not controlled, but who ultimately, if they did 
go right because they chose, would become beings of a 
higher order, a higher order than anything we have as yet 
experienced. 


REALITY OF SURVIVAL 


Now we come to the reality of survival and human 
destiny, which involves the relation between spirit and 
matter—the relation between the spiritual world and the 
material world. How are we to understand that relation? 
We do not understand it. We have no satisfactory theory 
of how mind and matter interact or of how spirit has 
entered into relation with matter. But we are aware of 
the fact. We ourselves are examples of the fact. You do 
not really suppose that you are this material made out of 
the things you eat. Man is not what he eats. 
structs this body out of food. 
body? Somehow his own nature, the self, the man him- 
self. It is the same with any living thing. They construct 
the body, not to represent the material the food supplies; 
they can make it out of any food. There is an individual 
organizing power that puts the matter together, and here 
is our machine, made of matter in ways we know not—a 
beautiful machine, wonderfully designed and constructed 
unconsciously by us. 


He con- 
But what constructs the 
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We do not know how to look after our own digestions. 
We do not know heaps of things. The blood circulated 
in people long before they knew anything about the cir- 
culation of the blood; but there is the mechanism, worthy 
of a lifelong study. But that is not the first, that is not 
the individuality, that is not the soul of the thing, any more 
than the canvas and the pigment are the soul of the picture. 
It is the mode of manifestation, the mode of manifestation 
of spirit, incarnation. I am using the word incarnation 
now with a small i, as representating the fact that we are 
spirits incarnate in matter, manifesting ourselves in the 
flesh. 

We are told, but not by science, though I believe it pro- 
foundly true, of a lofty Being who for us men and for 
our salvation came down from heaven and took flesh and 
But that is a theme beyond my scope. 
I am talking of the ordinary human beings, of spirit incar- 
nate in matter, the spirit which uses matter for its own 
time here on earth, seventy or eighty years—a trivial time 
in eternity, a short time, an episode in existence; a mani- 
festation in the flesh, utilizing matter, permeating it, im- 
manent, immanent in matter and at the same time transcend- 
ing it. This material body represents us but is not us; it is 
our instrument. 

We utilize matter; we utilize ether also, which is a more 
permanent reality and a more perfect reality than matter, 
much more durable; it does not wear out. The ether body 
is supersensuous; it does not appeal to our senses, but I 


dwelt among us. 


fully expect that we are utilizing that also as well as matter. 
Meanwhile we know that the brain is the instrument which 
works the muscles. We are working here a bodily organ- 
ism through the brain. 


THE OBJECT OF EXISTENCE 


What is the object of this bodily existence, this material 
existence? It appears to be for the purpose of isolating 
us, isolating us from the great cosmic mass of spiritual 
existence to which we really belong but which for a time 
we are cut off from and embodied in the flesh. Bergson 
holds that the brain is an inhibiting instrument, blinding 
us to a certain amount of reality, isolating us so that we 
may become individuals, grow a character of our own, 
develop an individual self. There must be some reason 
for that. 


an individual self, a character, a personality, for better, for 


But that is what we are doing here—growing 


worse. 

We are not body alone, but soul and body together. 
The soul and body are not inseparable. We know of cases 
where the mind can act apart from the body. 
are studied; it is a large subject which I cannot enter into 
here. If I use the term telepathy you will know what I 
mean—the action of mind on mind apart from the body 
instruments, apart from the ordinary sense organs. These 


These cases 


facts show that mind and body are separable, that one can 
outlast the other; and this is what we mean by survival 
that the soul or mind or spirit can outlast its bodily instru- 
It never should be identified with the bodily in- 
strument. It permeates it, utilizes it, but it dominates it, 
and it can leave it behind and go on without it. 

I know that old people are apt to fear death. I want 
to assure them that that is not a reasonable attitude to 


ment. 
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anything which is inevitable in this wonderful universe 
Death is an adventure through which we shall all have to 
go, it is a serious adventure; but it is not an end of any- 
thing. It is a separation, a discarding of the bodily mechan. 
ism, and we go on without it. Apparently, it makes very 
little change, except in the conditions. The self that we 
have grown here, the individuality, the character, the mem. 
ory, and the affections persist. We go on as we were when 
we left the body. We progress, certainly. I was speaking 
last time of the grades of existence that there are. There 
is evidence that we ascend from grade to grade, as we are 
fit. There is no stagnation, there is progression. Are we 
bound to progress upwards? No, there is no compulsion 
either on that side or this; it remains for us to decide. We 
have the power to go up; 1 suppose we have the power 
to go down. 
BEST YET TO BE 

But the evidence is that the conditions are easier. The 
episode in matter is a strain. There has been a great effort 
in dealing with this material body, with its animal propen- 
sities, its animal ancestry. We have to overcome that, and 
progress more easily afterwards, so they tell us. Those 
who have lost relatives sometimes have a sense of commu- 
nion with them, and hope that they are still existing and 
that their affections still persist. Let me tell you not to 
doubt that. I tell you, with all the assuredness of a life- 
time of study of these matters, that it is true. Love bridges 
the chasm. Love is the ruling thing in the universe. Love 
does not go out of existence. Nothing goes out of existence. 
They change; they may go out of our ken, they may go 
beyond our senses, but there they are in reality all the 
time ; and whatever character you have, whatever memories 
you have acquired you will carry with you when the ad- 
venture comes. 

In this majestic universe, I say, nothing is too good 
to be true. Things are far from perfect yet, but they are 
working towards perfection. Will it ever be realized? Ah, 
not for many ages. Perhaps we shall always be working 
towards perfection. How many millions of years this earth 
has lasted now—how many millions of years it may last 
still! The individual lasts forever. What about the race? 
It is evident that the earth life is a vital episode in the 
development of spirit, in the increase of value in the 
universe. 

Men and brethren, we are here at work in the city of 
London—or you are, and doing your part in the work of 
the world. In the midst of many difficulties it is wel 
to realize that the scheme in which we are asked to help 
and for which we have been given powers to help is not 
merely what we call the next world, is not merely another 
state of existence, but is here and now. The coming of 
the kingdom is to be on earth, as well as in heaven. Th 
better state of things for which every one is longing, for 
which many are working, is to be here on earth, in amongst 
our daily work. The spirit of the Highest is willing ® 
descend, is willing to help us to become something higher 
than we have been; to help, not only each individual, but 
the whole race to reach a stage of perfection which is fa 
from being realized at present. That should be the gre# 
prayer of humanity: “Thy kingdom come. Thy will & 
done on earth, as it is in heaven.” 
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Toward Inter-Racial Understanding 


By Alva W. Taylor 


HE FIRST NATIONAL CONFERENCE of the 

inter-racial committees, which have been doing such 
effective work in local communities has just adjourned. 
There were some two hundred delegates present in the 
Cincinnati meeting, representing practically every state that 
mav be fairly said to have a “Negro problem.” They sat 
together through seven sessions, black and white, discussing 
in the frankest and most amiable manner the issues that 
confront them in “the clash of color.” 

The composite complexion of the assembly was, as a whole, 
rather dark. The blacks feel the burden of the problem ; the 
whites the prejudice of a social pressure that looks askance 
upon crossing the color line. So there were more black 
and brown faces than white. That did not lower the cultural 
level of the assembly. Those who are afflicted with the 
Nordic superiority complex would have had some difficulty 
with this gathering. There were not only long-headed black 
men and round-headed white men there, but there were 
minds behind black faces that would have thrown the 
mental apparatus of the average pro-Nordic into hopeless 
confusion. 

It was a discussion meeting. Negro delegates were keen 
for discussion. They were eager, but—and here goes an- 
other delusion—they were not wordy. With fewer excep- 
tions than we have ever seen, even in high brow academic 
meetings, they were armed with facts, facts, facts, and 
with experiences that were appropriate to the subject in 
hand. They were men and women, for the most part, who 
deal with the hard, oftimes the bitter, realities of their 
people’s daily lives, but they came like good physicians, 
armed with clinical experiences, rather than with emotional 
complexes. 


THE SOUL OF BLACK FOLK 


If any group ever had the right to bring emotions into 
their gathering it was this group of black folk. Recently I 
heard WV. Burghardt Du Bois in a series of addresses. He is 
one of the rarest of American writers. His mind is rapier- 
like. In his countenance there is a trained and well-com- 
manded calm, but beneath it is a surging sea of mental 
buoyancy, salt heavy with bitterness, and an emotional 
stress hegotten of love of his fellows and a holy hatred of 
i Many years ago he wrote “The Soul of Black 

portray what a white soul would be compelled 

suffer if it were condemned to go about in a black skin, 
nscious all the while of its pale ancestry. One of these 
ses was given before the ministerial union of one of 
ger northern cities. Dr. Du Bois began by saying that 
was a little embarrassed, knowing as he did that a 
request for him to address this particular group had been 
refused on former occasions. Now that he was present 
he wished to be frank and would therefore begin his ad- 
dress by reading a written statement. Taking a small slip 
‘t paper from his pocket, he read these words: “Of all 
groups devoted to social uplift, I have least hope in the 
white Christian ministers.” Then, to be sure there would 


vur lar 


1 
he 


be no mis-hearing or misunderstanding he re-read the 
sentence. 

His voice was that of the matter-of-fact professor ad- 
dressing his class. His statement was one of calm, reasoned 
conviction. There was nothing personal in it; it was a 
simple, sociological observation made from the angle of 
his own particular experience. The fact that more than 
one-half of the pastors of the city had absented themselves 
from that meeting gave something more than a tang of 
partizanship to it. The further fact that there is scarcely 
a church in that city in which an exchange with an educated 
colored preacher could be effected on inter-racial Sunday 
lent further color to his lack of hope. The address that 
followed was without bitterness or invidious reflection of 
any kind. It was scholarly, informing and irenic, but it 
met with neither questions nor discussion. It was forgotten 
in a bitter criticism of his preliminary statement that ended 
with a request that the daily papers publish nothing that 
he had said—a request they obligingly heeded. The Negro 
leader went away still further convinced that of all groups 
devoted to social uplift he had least hope of the white 
Christian ministers. 


TECHNIQUE AND IDEALS 


I know those white ministers who arose to rebuke Dr. 
Du Bois. The black man has no better friends. My own 
experience is exactly the opposite of his. It gives me more 
hope of the white Christian ministers than of any other single 
group devoted to social uplift. Were it not for their institu- 
tional hold-backs the Christian ministry would furnish the 
most militant group of social reformers in modern American 
society. But I could not agree with them in their rebuke. 
There is nothing so much needed in the color issue as to 
know exactly what such men as Dr. Du Bois feel and 
think. He expresses the inmost emotional reactions of 
untold numbers of the finest of his race, and no white 
brother has a genuinely Christian approach to this issue 
unless he can suffer their afflictions with them. 

Dr. Du Bois meant to be fair. Those who sought to 
rebuke him desire to be fair. We may say that neither 
were fair or that both were, according to our leanings. The 
white ministers were facing inter-racial Sunday. They had 
it in their hearts to go as far as the klan-saturated com- 
munity consciousness would permit. They faced a delicate 
situation. To them the statement seemed inflammatory. 
To their institutional situation it was inflammatory ; to their 
own minds it should have been most welcome as a matter 
of information. There was a sermon for every pastor 
present in the fact that somehow it has come about that 
in a civilization that calls itself Christian, the most re- 
sourceful, cultured and ablest of the people numbering 
millions could feel so hopeless over the leadership of the 
church called Christian. Yet in it, if published, they felt 
there was powder for the inflammatory Nordic conscious- 
ness in their congregations, and thus danger to the goodly 
enterprise they had immediately in hand for the increase 
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of understanding and good will. In such an impasse as this 
I witnessed lies the genius of the work of the inter-racial 
committees. On the white man’s side there are scoffings 
to be endured. On the colored man’s side there is the aura 
of patience to be worn, and it is often a crown of thorns. 
But for white and black here lies the Calvary road of 
modern social readjustment. We should thank God for the 
men like Du Bois, who dare to reveal their wounds and 
demand justice from a sceptical and callous world, but even 
more for the ten thousand humbler and unheard local 
leaders of the race who labor unceasingly in hidden corners 
for the uplift of their people. 


WORKING OUT THE TECHNIQUE 


A white brother sitting by me in the conference said of 
one of the colored leaders of discussion, “If you wanted 
to sculpture ‘intellect’ where could you find a better model 
than that man’s head?” And “that man” devotes his powers 
to the ceaseless grind of technical readjustments along the 
frayed and broken color line. He stands as a living rebuke 
to that “kling kleagle” who stirred the “klonvokation” to 
holy ardor by referring to the black man as “incapable of a 
development either mentally or morally that would qualify 
him for citizenship in the great white man’s republic.” 
Before him sat six or seven score of his kind, together 
with a large group of those white men who believe that 
God made of one blood all nations. 

Session after session these delegates laid upon the anvil 
of discussion the hard iron of stubborn race mal-adjust- 
ment, heating it white in the passion for justice and ham- 
mering it out into the gearings of social readjustment. 
What could be done about health and housing, industry and 
craftsmanship, social work and community living together ? 
What could the church do, and the school and the publicity 
organizations? How can the colored man be made a full 
fledged recipient of community welfare, industrial justice 
and the common good of our complex social arrangements ? 
It is, after all, quite as much a white man’s problem as a 
Negro problem. The Negro brings the problem because 
he came last, but the white man, too, contributes to the 
problem because he has failed to rise to the common levels 
of justice and the common good. 


STEPS IN PROGRESS 
Black 


and white are different in so many ways that each finds 
more satisfaction in association with its own kind. When 
the differences trace back to a custom that separated peoples 
as radically as did slavery, the problem is complicated with 
psychological complexes. Segregation by choice will obtain 
in an inevitable and very natural manner, but an imposed 
and arbitrary segregation becomes an offense to the group 
upon whom it is imposed in just such measure as that 
group achieves culture and pride. This conference offered 
no objection to that natural sociological grouping that 
comes through voluntary segregation, but it was well 
aware that the spirit which enforces segregation breeds also 
a lack of faith in those segregated. Arbitrarily enforced 
it becomes an inferior-superior social fixation. Made vol- 
untarily it creates mutual respect. 


Things with fixed differences create cleavages. 
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The findings expressed the conviction that the greater 
morbidity and mortality found among the blacks is due 
in no small measure, to the prejudice that hangs over arbj- 
trary segregation, and that the greater illiteracy and smaller 
earning power has like cause. That these are due to the 
denial of equal advantages in our common community ar- 
rangements for the promotion of health, education and social 
welfare goes without questioning. No objection was raised 
to separate schools and hospitals for colored folk, if only 
they are as adequately equipped and managed, and the ad- 
vantages afforded are put on an equality with those fur. 
nished white folk. 

Racial contacts must be as voluntary as race segregation, 
and neither will work except in the spirit of mutual respect. 
The conference found the whole process to be one of 
gradual readjustment through education. Education pro- 
ceeds step by step, and in racial relations comes through 
conference, common service, equity in community advan- 
tages and the common practice of brotherhood. Advantages 
must be made equal in respect of skilled labor, professional 
service, income, recreation, business, housing, public sanita- 
tion, schooling—in all opportunities for working out a 
social salvation. Where commingling in shop, school and 
community institutions is the practice it should be without 
prejudice to the colored man’s life and living ; where segre- 
gation is insisted on the arrangements must offer an equal 
opportunity to that offered white citizens. Such equity is 
demanded by democracy, by constitutional right, by the 
spirit of cooperation, and by the gospel of brotherhood. 


THE WAY OUT 


With the mutual recognition of equal rights and privil- 
eges and with a mutual respect for the attainments of char- 
acter and ability, the question of segregation will largely 
take care of itself. Self-respecting colored folk do not 
wish to associate with those who do not wish to associate 
with them. The pride that walks alone rather than impose 
itself upon another is a spiritual resource without which 
there is little hope for man or race. But unless it is a pride 
that is not haughty but humble and patient and full of pity, 
it is morally akin to the hauteur that denies it respect. 

James Bryce said that the Negro in America had made 
more progress in sixty years than the Anglo-Saxon made 
in six hundred years. To be sure he has had the advantage 
of those six centuries of white progress, but such assim 
ilation is itself a source from which confidence may spring, 
that given opportunity, time alone will be required to win 
all things. “There is all the difference in the world between 
working and being worked,” said Booker T. Washington. 
In that phrase lies the redemption of all subject peoples. 
The colored people can ask nothing better than a chance 
to work out their own salvation; any other salvation is not 
worth the having. Through that way alone lies character, 
integrity and creative resourcefulness. There is infinitely 
more hope for the black man’s future in independence, 
self-respect and race pride than in any commingling of 
the races that brings friction, prejudice and strife, but it 
must be pride in racial achievement and not a spiteful pride 
of person, and an independence that knows how to practice 
cooperation and brotherly love. 
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H. G. Wells says, “I am convinced that there is no more 
evil thing in this present world than race prejudice. It 
justifies and holds together more baseness, cruelty and 
abomination than any other sort of error in the world.” 
It hardens under conflict and grows white-hot under resent- 
ment, but it softens under cooperation with the growth 
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of mutual respect, and it is made malleable through the 
practice of brotherly love. There is no hope in submission 
without justice, but there is little hope for justice under 
fear and aloofness and misunderstanding. Through con- 
ference and patient cooperation comes mutual respect and 
justice, and in the end a higher sense of brotherhood. 


British Table Talk 


London, March 26. 

D® SKINNER OF CAMBRIDGE died suddenly last week. 

To the general student of theology he was known for his 
fine commentary on Genesis and for his work on Jeremiah. To 
the students who knew him as lecturer and as principal of West- 
minster college, he was a guide and an inspirer for whom they 
became more and more grateful as the “touch of 
time” turned to truth the wisdom which they had 
learned from him. He was no dogmatist; he was 
content to take his place reverently and humbly in 
the life of youth, as one who believed utterly in the power of 
truth to do its own work. He played the part of Socrates in 
many lives in that hour when men need most such a friend 
and counsellor. During the war some concern was felt by 
English Presbyterians at the tendency of many young ministers 
of theirs to go pacifist. One speaker remarked that where there 
was much smoke, there must be a fire. The fire, as everyone 
knew, was kindled by Dr. Skinner, whose thoughts upon war 
were not disguised. He was not sure, he would say, that he 
was a pacifist, but he was quite sure the New Testament was. 
In this and in other ways he won his influence; he made no 
attempt to be popular. Youth soon sees through that game. 
He was content to be silent very often; he would let others 
speak and only interject a question here and there. But this 
reserved and quiet scholar had an amazing power over suc- 
cessive relays of Presbyterian ministers. Last autumn I visited 
him one Sunday afternoon. I am glad now to remember 
that talk with the “Old Grammarian.” To the last he was 
loyal to his calling to interpret the holy scriptures in the light 
of all that modern scholarship could give. In his retirement I 
found him as keenly interested in the political scene. It was 
election-time, and it was easy to see that his vote and interest 
would go with the Labor party. 


A Great 
Teacher 


* . > 


Lord Curzon 

The death of Lord Curzon has moved our people more than 
might have been expected. Everyone had a great regard for 
his ability and integrity, but he seemed to those who did not 
know him a somewhat Olympian figure with but a small area 
of his life shared by the common folk. Yet in the hour of his 
death we have been led to see from the testimony of his friends 
how human and affectionate and gay he could be; and how he 
did his immense life-work in almost constant pain. He was 
magnificent in India and to those who value magnificence he 
made his appeal; but it is known now how with that pomp and 
ceremony there went an life of unbroken toil in which no 
detail was too small for him to neglect. Again, he fought Lord 
Kitchener in India, two mighty men, and he won, and rightly 
won. His weakness in India was to be found more in his 
manner than in his life and policy. India has its own values. 
It makes almost a god of Gandhi; but somehow in spite of his 
tireless services, the Indians did not love Lord Curzon, though, 
I think they came to respect him. In this country he is 
one of the men who owed a great debt to broadcasting—‘“radio,” 
should I say? At a dinner given to Mr. T. P. O'Connor he 
made a speech, which was without question a triumph of wit 
and eloquence. It was the first time that thousands of us had 
heard him and we began to wonder whether this delightful wit 
and urbanity had really come from the proud pro consul. . 


Lord Curzon showed few evidences of any deep interest in our 
home affairs. He was always absorbed in the foreign relation- 
ships of the nation. Industrial England must have meant little 
to him in his august life. Yet he did know something of indus- 
trial life, for one of the greatest blessings which ever came to 
him came from Chicago. His first wife, Miss Leiter, the mother 
of his children, was a beautiful and gracious being, according 
to all testimonies. One of his daughters is married to a Labor 
member; and this experience Lord Curzon shared with other 
conservatives; even the prime minister has a son in the ranks of 
Labor. Mr. Baldwin spoke very beautifully of the dead pro 
consul. He bore evidence that though he had had severe dis- 
appointments yet he never was petty or jealous. There was 
not only in him magnificence; it must be gratefully added, there 
was magnanimity. For at the close of his speech Mr. Baldwin 
went to Bunyan; they might hear echoes of the trumpets which 
sounded for him on the other side. Lord Curzon would have 
loved the trumpets. 


Concerning 
People 

The Rev. T. Kagawa arrived last Friday, but his eyes have 
been greatly troubling him and he is unable this week to take 
any engagements. The first thing he did on reaching London 
was to visit the tomb of Livingstone in the abbey. During 
his stay he is anxious to see all the varieties of our religious 
worship, whether high, broad or low. He will speak to students, 
visit certain public schools, and address more general assemblies, 
that is, if his eyesight permits. Mrs. Underhill, better 
known by her former name, Mrs. Starr, is now in this country; 
her name became famous some little while ago because of her 
gallant rescue of Miss Mollie Ellis from the hands of brigands 
in the wild northwest of India. She will speak, I believe, at the 
C. M. S. anniversary, but for the rest she will be spending her 
holiday in quiet. Dr. Zwemer will need to draw from 
his vast stores of knowledge and experience when May comes 
in; he is speaking at most of the great missionary anniversaries; 
and if he is not to repeat the same speech or speeches, he will 
need a great many; but there is no reason why he should not 
repeat the same meJsage again and again. Our people are 
strangely deaf to the call of the Moslem world. But there are 
signs of better things. The choice of Dr. Zwemer as speaker is 
one. An ingenious friend of mine has discovered that his is 
the last name in Who’s Who. 


G. K. C.’s Weekly 

At last G. K. C.’s weekly has made its appearance. It is 
lively and even intoxicating in parts, but it is doubtful whether 
Mr. Chesterton can carry on at the same pressure. Unhappily 
for him the printer’s necessities and the time-table of the con- 
tributors clashed, and several articles I gather did not appear. 
Twenty years ago G. K. C. would have gaily undertaken to do 
the whole sheet, but today, if he is to reach, say, the fiftieth 
number, he will have to call in many more to share with him; 
nevertheless whoever fails to buy it, I shall not; though a Prot- 
estant and a nonconformist at that, and a teetotaler—all things 
which Mr. Chesterton curses by all his gods and all his drinks—I 
shall still read him and learn from him. In the first issue there 
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are some verses which deserve to be noted by those who are 
fond of the “international idea.” 
The villas and the chapels where 
I learned with little labor 
The way to love my fellow-man 
And hate my next-door neighbor. 

There is the first part of a tale by Mr. de la Mare, and some 
notes on Parliament by Sir Henry Slesser, and a tale by Mr. 
Belloc. The main drift of the paper will not be hard to guess. 
It is against bolshevism and against capitalism. It is against 
those who not only have a doubt about God, but have also a 
doubt about man. 


Gifts by 
Congregationalists 

Mr. Halley Stewart has created an important trust for the 
advancement of religious objects. The amount is at present 
£4,000 a year; its purpose will be to help men of vision who 
by intensive and extensive thought and service are seeking to 
discover the best ways of applying the mind of Christ to modern 
life and its problems so as to extend God's kingdom. Such a 
trust may prove a very fruitful investment, and provision of it 
will encourage greatly those who care for the great aim which 
is in the donor’s mind. The late Mr. Blake, of Devonshire, has 
left the bulk of his fortune, after certain annuities have expired, 
to the Central Congregational union and to the Devonshire 
Congregational union. The fortune came to over half-a-million; 
so that when all the reductions are made, there will be a large 
sum available for the extension of Congregationalism, especially 
in Devon. It is not uncommon for wealthy members of our 


churches to leave legacies for their own local churches, but it is 


The Book World 


Satire and Otherwise 


F YOU WANT a slashing satire upon everything respectable, 

conventional or orthodox in society, religion, morality and 
economics, a devastating indictment of the whole course of human 
history from the Garden of Eden right down to now the need will 
be satisfied by Dana Burnet’s drama, It Is a StRANGE House (Little 
Brown, $2.00). The “house” is the whole structure of civilization, 
with gilded ballrooms for the rich and foul basements for the 
poor, a chapel looking like a petrified forest, a mysterious and 
invisible Host who is finally revealed as a skeleton, irrational and 
repressive rules of conduct, and conventional twaddle to comfort the 
consciences of the rich and stifle the grumbling of the poor. The 
way out is to burn down the house and get back to the Garden. 
Apparently everybody perishes in the conflagration except the poet 
and Laura, who find a beautiful tree with beautiful apples and 
a Gardener, very wise and very old, who regrets that in the long 
ago he made so much trouble for those who stole his fruit. “My 
fault. Have an apple.” Yes, rather shocking, as well as immensely 
clever, and perhaps nine-tenths wrong in its main implications. 
But a satire that is not shocking is a wet firecracker, and the value 
of a satire does not consist in moving all good people to nod 
solemnly and murmur, “How true.” 


A few beoks about people must be briefly mentioned. Thomas 
Burke’s Toe Wrinp anv THE Rain (Doran, $2.00), is a book out 
of the author’s own life, telling of his boyhood in the squalid streets 
of London on the border of Chinatown, of his experience in an 
orphanage, of his first job, of his discovery of the world of beauty 
and art, and of the beginning of his literary career. A new life of 
Grorce Warrterie.p, Propuet-Preacner, has been written by Ed- 
ward S. Ninde (Abingdon). The materials are drawn largely from 
Whitefield’s letters and journals, but the treatment is brief and 
sketchy. In his day scarcely anybody but a sailor had crossed the 
Atlantic so many times—thirteen, ending on this side. 


William Allen White’s Wooprow Witson (Houghton Mifflin, 
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not so common for them to remember the organized work of 
Congregationalism. The gift will prove a great stimulus to the 
churches of this order. They have been marking time of late; 
but there are many signs that they are being prepared for an 
advance. 


And So Forth 

Very unpleasant law-cases which have provided a sensation to 
foolish men and women have been decided this week. The judge 
in one of them did well to remind the jury that they were in 
some danger of thinking the riff-raff in these cases to be repre- 
sentative of “society” in these days; they should remember that 
they are after all only the few, and their vices should not be 
attributed to all their class. None the less, it is a disquieting 
thing that there should be a succession of these nauseous cases, 
which are greedily reported. Some of the admonitions offered 
to the workers of the country that they should live soberly and 
work hard might be addressed to the west end more profit- 
ably than to the east. Novel after novel describes such lives as 
those revealed in the law-courts; and it is small wonder if the 
readers of the press and of current literature come to the con- 
clusion that “society” has more than a streak of corruption in 
it. . . . There is a printer’s strike proceeding. This week’s 
Truth has not appeared; and two papers, which are due to arrive 
on Thursday morning, have not arrived this week so far. : 
A splendid new road to Southend from Wanstead east of Lon- 
don, was opened yesterday by Prince Henry. It is about 29 
miles from Wanstead to the sea, so that a car can reach the 
sea in a little over an hour, and may do it in less, the police 
permitting. 

Epwarp SHILLITO. 


$5.00), has been mentioned before. It is not the work of an in- 
vestigator but of a reporter—the best in the country, I should say, 
without professing to know them all. The work presents impres- 
sions rather than the results of research. So the author says. But I 
suspect that a light manner covers some real source material, gath- 
ered from dozens of friends and some enemies of Mr. Wilson. 
White has one pre-eminent qualification for this task: he is one of 
the most impartial men in the world. 


The recent death of Dr. Sun Yat Sen gives special timeliness to 
Paul Linebarger’s Sun Yat SEN AND THE CHINESE REPUBLIC 
(Century Co., $4.00), which was written with the approval and co- 
operation of Dr. Sun himself. The author was formerly U. S. 
circuit judge in the Philippines, and later an active and avowed 
partisan of Dr. Sun in Chicago. The early part reads much like 
the biographies of Shakespeare—that is, it consists largely of de- 
scriptions of the thoughts and feelings which the kind of boy must 
have had who later developed into such a man—but there are also 
some vivid and unusual glimpses of Chinese domestic life. There 
is a good deal of rhapsody and not always an entirely clear state- 
ment of facts. Sun was a remarkable and admirable character. 
After a series of failures through thirty years that would have 
been enough to break the spirit of a smaller man, he was elected 
president of the Chinese Republic by a convention at Nanking, Dec. 
29, 1911, and retired the following February in favor of Yuan Shi 
Kai who, says the author, betrayed Sun and the republic. I read 
it through to the last line, hoping in vain for information about 
the present complicated situation, but the narrative practically ends 
with the death of Yuan in 1916. 


George C. Stebbins’ Reminiscences anp Gospet Hymn Srories 
(Doran, $3.00) gives anecdotes about the great evangelists who 
were contemporary with Moody, and about the gospel songs then 
and now current. 


There is more than merely professional interest in the official 
biography of CHartes Proteus STeEINMETz by J. W. Hammond 
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(Century, $4.00). This wizard of electricity was an immigrant, 
admitted to the United States only after a friend had guaranteed 
that the poor cripple should not become a public charge. At the 
time of his arrival, Steinmetz had little English, no money, and 
little else—except great genius. His early life in Breslau is de- 
scribed, his university days, and his flight as a socialist agitator 
from Bismarck’s police. Not only his marvelous achievements 
and discoveries in electricity, but also the traits of his personality 
are described in his biography. He played with lightning, but he 
also took great pride in his lily-pool, his orchids, and his cacti. 

In AtHos AND Its Monasteries (Dutton, $5.00), F. W. Hasluck 
describes one of the wonder-spots of the world—that strange 
promontory in the Aegean populated only by Greek monks for the 
past thousand years. Ladies are not admitted—not even lady 
donkeys or cats; not even cows or hens. The land is all owned by 
the twenty sovereign monasteries. The author was for ten years 
librarian of the British School at Athens, and made good use of 
his exceptional opportunities to gain an exhaustive knowledge of 
Athos. He treats of the architecture, history, government, and 
administration of the monasteries. 


Tue SECRET OF THE East, by Oliver Huckel (Crowell) is the 
record of part of a westward journey around the world, the part 
from Japan to Greece. It contains perhaps rather too large a per- 


CORRESP 


Farmers and Child Labor 


Eprror THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

Sir: I take The Christian Century because of its general fair- 
ness, especially in theological matters. The editorial on “Pub- 
lic Ownership” is the first published statement I have seen of 
a fact that should have been patent to all fair-minded people, 
namely: that the government operation of the railways under 
the stress of war was no test whatever of that system. Not 
only were the conditions in every way abnormal, but there is 
ground for the suspicion that they were not made less so by 
those whose private interests were served by the discrediting 
of public ownership. 

In respect to the relation between wages and the cost of 
living you overlook the fact that the increased cost of living 
is due in the first place to the higher cost of labor, and in the 
second place to the greater toll exacted by the distributors, 
part of which also is the result of the higher cost of help. 

You may as well disabuse your minds of the idea that farmers 
are a set of imbeciles, to be “bamboozled.” When a rational 
amendment is proposed, limited to the exploitation of the labor 
of children in factories and mines, it will have no more earnest 
supporters than the farmers. Ohio has accomplished the double 
purpose of preventing such exploitation and providing for the 
elementary education of its children by making school attend- 
ance compulsory. I suspect that an amendment requiring the 
States to provide sufficient school facilities for all their children 
and making attendance compulsory would accomplish far more 
than the defeated amendment could do. 

CuHaries E. THORNE. 

Ohio Agricultural Experimental Station, 

Wooster, O. 

[There are some qualifications to be made on the question as 
to how far increases in wages have affected the increased costs 
of living, but we hope to publish something along that line 
in the future. We agree with Mr. Thorne that adequate com- 
pulsory school laws would be the best of all possible means for 
stopping child labor, if such laws were supplemented with 
others regulating wage earning for all children under 16 and 
for all crippled or weak children up to 21. Every state in the 
union has such power in regard to both compulsory education 
and the regulation of child labor. Right there is the nib of 
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centage of commonplace data about places and things, but much 
beside. If 1 were taking the trip, I should be glad to have the book 
to read while crossing the Pacific, and should give it away before 
landing. 

A good old book re-issued after nearly forty years with a few 
additional chapters is Samuel Manning’s Tue Lanp oF THE 
Puaraous (Revell, $1.50). It is both historical and descriptive, as 
a book about Egypt naturally must be. 

Two books filled with enthusiasm for the loveliness of rural 
England are Garpens or Enciano (A. & C. Black), which pre- 
sents in word and color some of the more attractive garden spots— 
cottage gardens as well as public gardens—of England; and In 
UnFAMILIAR ENGLAND, by Thomas D. Murphy (Page, $6.00). 
The latter book tells of the author’s motor journey among the 
less frequented parts of England. He touches only lightly the 
well known shrines, such as Shakespeare’s haunts and the homes 
of the lake poets, but he has brought together a remarkable amount 
of information concerning the less travelled portions of the English 
and Welsh countryside. The book is made notable by eighteen 
reproductions in color of paintings by famous English artists, 
and by more than half a hundred full-page illustrations in black 
and white from excellent photographs. 


WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


ONDENCE 


the whole problem. Proponents of the children’s amendment 
are not partisan to federal legislation. All they want is ade- 
quate regulation of child labor. The states possess such power, 
but after years of agitation, education and state regulation, there 
are still states that refuse to protect their childhood. Just 
because they refuse to do it the appeal is made to the court of 
last resort, the federal government. Mr. Thorne’s proposal of 
an amendment that would compel each state to enact adequate 
compulsory school laws is utterly impossible. The federal 
government cannot compel a state to enact any sort of a law 
or regulation, but the states that have good laws can, through 
the federal government, give every American child the same 
chance that they give their own. The Christian Century does 
not think the farmers a set of imbeciles. It knows, however, 
as does Mr. Thorne, that the interests of farmers as parents are 
not in the least menaced by the proposed children’s amendment, 
and that they are, in this matter, being bamboozled by one of 
the most adept, untruthful and false types of propaganda ever 
put over on a guileless public. We predict that its falseness 
will react, in good time, to the advantage of the children’s 
amendment.—The Editors.] 


A Gesture Without Meaning 


Epitor THe CurisTiAN CENTURY: 


SIR: I am satisfied that it was worth while for me to call the 
attention of the advocate of America’s entrance into the league 
court to the question you put some weeks ago as to what question 
we would be willing to submit for arbitration to the new tribunal 
which we would not be as willing to submit to the older Hague 
court. The replies which you have finally drawn from Raymond 
B. Fosdick and Manley O. Hudson show plainly that the pro- 
courters cannot answer your question. Mr. Fosdick, both when the 
question was put to him in Orchestra hall and again in his recent 
letter to you, dodged the question entirely. Mr. Hudson addressed 
himself to the question, but failed to cite a single case to substan- 
tiate his position. 

Thus it has been clearly brought out that the new court repre- 
sents no essential advance over the old Hague court, and that the 
only thing secured by our entering it is a closer contact with the 
league of nations. It follows that President Coolidge and the Re- 
publican senators, since they do not favor America’s effecting a 
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closer contact with the league, have no reason at all from the stand- 
point of logic or consistency for putting us into the new court. 

Someone may say, “But at least it can do no harm for America 
to enter the new court,” but that is not true. The issue of the 
world’s peace is too critical for our great nation to be making a 
gesture without meaning at this time. Surely our next gesture 
should indicate some permanent and constructive policy on which 
America is pinning her hopes for world peace. For an administra- 
tion that is committed against our entering the league to put us into 
a court, the only conceivable reason for our entering which would be 
to get into closer touch with the league, would be an act without 
rhyme or reason. 

There is only one constructive step which Washington can take 
toward peace today, and that is to initiate a movement for the out- 
lawing of war by international agreement and the setting up of a 
real world court, a court with affirmative jurisdiction over all inter- 
national disputes and an international code to go by. 


Crawfordsville, Ind. M. V. OccEL. 


In Behalf of Personalism 


Epitor Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: In recent issues of the excellent journal which you con- 
duct there have appeared allusions to personalistic philosophy 
against which I wish to protest as unworthy of your pages. 
The tone of theological discussion has often been very low. 
Must philosophical polemic also descend to like level? 

In a contributed article in your issue for October 23, 1924, 
there appeared the following remarks: “We still have echoes of 
Lotze in writings of a little band of disciples of the late Borden 
P. Bowne, who have adopted the term ‘personalism’ as their 
party label. But in the name of common sense, why 
should we be asked to believe that in the last analysis there is 
nothing real except persons? The arguments by which this 
doctrine is defended are altogether too artificial and inconclu- 
sive to win for personalism much of a following outside of the 
schools where it is already an established tradition.” 

Again, in the issue for March 12, 1925, one reads: “Psychol- 
ogy of Religious Experience by Francis L. Strickland, pro- 
fessor of the history of (sic) psychology of religion in Boston 
university school of theology (Abingdon) views the subject 
from the standpoint of the personalistic philosophy of Borden P. 
Bowne. The author accepts personalism as a dogma. 

The book will be acceptable in orthodox religious circles.” 

From the foregoing exhibits one gathers that personalism is 
the doctrine of a partisan group, a “little band” of followers of 
Bowne. The quaint persons who rejoice in the name of person- 
alist are to be found only in “schools where it is already an 
established tradition.” Your contributors do not see fit to give 
any arguments for or against personalism. They attack it by 
appeal to “common sense” (the last resort in intellectual dis- 
cussion!) and to anti-orthodox prejudice; the method is that of 
innuendo. They all assume, further, that personalism is a body 
of unified and unchanging doctrine. 

That the assertions and implications of your contributors 
are incorrect is evident to one who reflects on the history of 
past and contemporary philosophy. To read the history of per- 
sonalism in terms of Lotze, Bowne, and a little band of sur- 
viving irreconcilables, is nothing short of funny. Personalists 
are in what may well be called the main current of philosophical 
tradition; Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Berkeley, Leibnitz, and Fichte 
were not all “dogmatic” personalists, but they contended for 
the main things that concern personalists. Hegel was as truly 
a personalist as was Lotze; and T. H. Green, James Ward, 
M'Taggart, Richardson, Carr, Royce, Ladd, Miss Calkins, R. A. 


Tsanoff, Edgar Pierce, J. S. Moore, Leighton, and many others 
uninfluenced by Bowne and only slightly. influenced by Lotze 


hold to essential personalism. It is a great tribute to Bowne 
that his work has caused your contributors to forget so many 
other personalists; but personalism is not the peculiar heritage 
of any little band of epigones. It is a major philosophical sys- 
tem that must be reckoned with by all serious thinkers. 

The Saturday Review of Literature (February 28, 1925), in- 
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terestingly refutes the fiction of personalism as a Bostonian or 
Californian idiosyncracy. On p. 557 of the issue mentioned, 
Professor Rufus M. Jones reviews Professor Youtz’s book, 
“The Supremacy of the Spiritual,” and shows that the present 
marks a new birth of spiritual philosophy. In the adjacent 
column, Professor W. H. Sheldon of Yale reviews Edgar 
Pierce’s “The Philosophy of Character,” remarking that “besides 
the strong school of Leibnitzians in England—Ward, M’Taggart, 
Carr, and others—we have the personalistic tradition emanating 
from Howison and Bowne in America, now strengthened by 
a new recruit,” namely, Mr. Pierce. ; 
Further, he who is acquainted with the situation on the 
philosophical map is simply amused at the attempt to confine 
personalism to “a few schools where it is a tradition,” such as 
Boston and the University of Southern California. Personalism 
is being given liberal exposition in many other institutions, such 
as Harvard, Wellesley, Syracuse, Oberlin, Allegheny, the Pacific 
school of religion, the American university, Western Reserve, 
Rice institute and many more, both in this country and abroad. 
My real protest is not against the inaccuracies of your 
reviewers, serious as these are. It is rather against their tone. 
It may be that one who finds in personality a clew to the inter- 
pretation of reality and therefore argues for belief in the self, 
in metaphysical idealism, and theism, is in the bondage of 
error. But I submit that the sort of thing that you have been 
publishing is not calculated to instruct the public about the 
superior merits of some alternative solution. As a lover of 
truth, I appeal from innuendo to reason. May we not have 
more light and less heat? 
Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 


Epcar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 


How the Individual Can Count for Peace 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: It is only recently that I have heard of a pledge against 
war which has been circulated in England for several months 
and has been given much favorable comment. It was formu- 
lated by David Archer Peat, a British newspaper man. It is 
approved by such leaders of thought as H. G. Wells, John 
Galsworthy, Norman Angell and the bishop of London. This 
pledge has been subscribed to by thousands of persons in 
England and was adopted last August at the Copec conference. 
It reads as follows: 


ARBITRATE FIRST 


“Believing that law must take the place of war in the set- 
tlement of international disputes, we, the undersigned, desir- 
ing to uphold our country in all that makes for righteous 
strength, solemnly pledge ourselves to withhold service from 
any government which refuses to submit the causes of the dis- 
pute to an international court or which refuses to accept the 
arbitral decision so given.” 

It seems rather strange that this pledge has not received 
more notice from peace workers in this country and been given 
more publicity. Why would it not be a good idea for members 
of peace societies, for all workers for peace, members of the 
society of Friends, conscientious objectors, and, in short, for 
everyone who sincerely and honestly desires permanent peace 
and believes that the world would be more civilized under a 
regime of peace than subject to intermittent periods of collec- 
tive homicide, to copy and sign this pledge and forward it to 
Washington so that the President might know without ques- 
tion the mind of the people on this subject? 

We proudly proclaim ourselves a peace-loving people. What, 
then, are we as individuals ready and willing to do to prove 
that claim since the issue depends on the aroused and dis- 
criminating thought of every one of us? No adult can honor- 
ably shirk responsibility in this matter and should be ready 
to voice his conviction if it be honest—if he is sincere in the 
profession of belief that war is a sin and a curse to the world. 
No person is so humble that he should refrain from some deed, 
or from the expression of an opinion, that would help strengthen 
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a righteous cause. Suppose, out of our 120,000,000 inhabitants, 
there were between 5,000,000 and 10,000,000 adults who would 
sign this pledge and send it to Washington, would it not have 
the effect of hastening somewhat the rather dilatory move- 
ments of our governmental officials toward procedures that 
would definitely and decisively make for lasting peace? 

There are many persons in the United States who believe 
that the government of this country has before it the greatest 
opportunity for service to the whole world ever offered in 
assuming the leadership, in a courageous and uncompromising 
manner, for the abolition of international warfare. That con- 
summation can be achieved if only the will for it is strong 
enough. 


Brookline, Mass. Lypra G. WENTWoRTH. 


A World’s Record in Conversions 

Eprrore Tue CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Word has just reached us to the effect that a Filipino 

t superintendent has reported the conversion of a man 

ears old. This seems to be a world’s record, and should 

occasion of some deliberation. If it is true that the 

f God can reconstitute the attitudes and habit mechanisms 

up through a period of almost twice three score years and 

evangelist should lose heart, but should push the battle 

vherever sin is found.” 

On the other hand, is it not fair to raise the question, Did not 

yerience come a little bit late? This good brother, within 

of double the allotted span, may invest a few remain- 

rs in the kingdom of God project. If he lives as a 

ian for five years, his investment would represent a little 

ess than four per cent of the chronological span of life, but 

ire the youthful enthusiasms, where his strength of ma- 

nhood, and where the mighty career motives that were 

nsciously linked up with the program for the Christian- 

ization of the social order but which carried him through the 

best part of life? 


Evanston, II. NorMAN E. RICHARDSON. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for April 26. Acts 6:8-15 and 7:54-60. 


A Good Life for a Good Cause 


he PHEN DIED for a cause. So did Jesus. 
Paul and nearly all of the apostolic group. 


the early 


So did Peter, 
No chapter in 
church history is nobler than that of the persecutions, 
where old men and maidens, gentle women and stalwart men 
oured out their sweet lives as libations to heaven. This story 
of Stephen touches us deeply. He was young, brilliant, devoted 
his Master, ready to die for a good cause. 
here are so many things that make for pettiness, let us lay 
t that which ennobles—a good cause. Tragic, indeed, 
is it to throw away energy and time upon a bad cause, but 
nothing so exalts a man as to stake his all upon a righteous 
It is this sense of dedication that saves us. “You are 
our own.” Body and mind, we belong to our Master. 


not vy 


Paul derived his power from his sense of being a “bond-servant.” 
The great men and women of the Christian church, in all ages, 


have had that conception of themselves. “For me to live is 
hri All reformers, like Huss, had that idea. All influ- 
ential preachers, like Spurgeon, were impressed with that notion. 
All missionaries, like Carey, found constant inspiration and 
power in that conviction. All great statesmen, like Gladstone, 
found strength in “God wills it.’ Gladstone never tired of 
quoting his favorite text: “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on thee.” Men become a superior race 
of beings when they identify themselves with a high cause, 
They plan larger enterprises and find the strength to carry 
them forward; unseen hands reach down from the heavens and 
clothe them with a divine energy. The Lord cares for his 
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own. All our history teaches this. 

If we die unhonored and unsung it is only because we are 
false to our higher calls. Duty may present a struggle; look 
at Mark Sabre battling with himself, but he enlists and finds 
himself. The glory of Washington is that he voluntarily left 
his rich estates, turned his back upon selfish aristocracy and 
gave himself to the cause of American independence. Suppose 
he had chosen smug selfishness; suppose he had remained 
harmlessly upon his broad acres—his name would be unknown. 
Thousands who are taking that easy attitude today only invite 
oblivion. Cowards’ names are not carved in Westminster Abbey 
or St. Paul’s cathedral. God has a way of letting selfish people 
drop out of sight like a pebble in mid-ocean. Stephen was stoned, 
but he is an immortal. Carnegie will live in his free libraries 
and his pipe-organs. Rockefeller will be remembered for his 
gifts to the University of Chicago and his research laboratories. 
Grafters, knaves, cowards, self-seekers who use position in gov- 
ernment or elsewhere only to enrich themselves, pass on into 
a cursed nonentity. What shall we say of a prohibition agent 
who neglects his business, fails to protect society, while lining 
his own pockets? What shall we say of an officer of the law 
who forgets his duty while he protects the law-breaker? What 
shall we say of the politician who makes the very title a stench, 
while he connives with base men for his own transient profit? 
America has had enough of all this narrow selfishness; it is 
time to preach, in ringing tones, the glory of giving life for 
a good cause. 

You say Stephen was reckless, that he did not use tact, that 
he could have saved himself. Granted, and if he had been 
like many of us he would have been quite safe; no stone would 
have been hurled. Thank God that Luther was reckless, that 
Wycliff lacked tact, that Latimer and Ridley lived in an 
atmosphere where what you call tact was impossible. Tact is 
good in its place, but in great moments tact is only another 
name for cowardice. Issues must be met squarely; evils must 
be fought; truth must be defended; honor must be maintained. 
In every such case some man has had to give his life; he may 
have lived to a good, old age but he has had to lay his whole 
life upon the altar. I love to see an old man or an aged 
woman who has lived, struggled, sacrificed, risked all and 
served a good cause for many years. How fine and brave they 
are, what stories they can tell, what happiness they hold in 
their inner hearts! 

Christ made enemies. Yes, that is the very truth, and it is 
doubtful if one can be a true Christian today without making 
enemies. “But how can man die better than facing fearful 
odds, for the ashes of his fathers or the temples of his gods?” 
Who follows in his train? What good cause do you champion? 
What master do you serve? 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Lay Cornerstone for 
New Labor Temple 

The cornerstone of the new Labor Tem- 
ple being built in New York city by the 
Presbyterian church was laid on April 4 
by Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin and Edmund 
B. Chaffee, director of the organization. 
In speaking at the ceremony Dr. Coffin 
pledged a continuation of the previous 
policies of the Labor Temple, and said, 
“The contribution which the church can 


make to social problems seems to me’ 


four-fold. First of all, it warmly sym- 
pathizes with all those who are discon- 
tented with things as they are. It is 
certainly not the work of the church to 
preach contentment with the world. At 
the same time the church must emphasize 
spiritual values. Most men are discon- 
tented because they don’t possess things. 
Man’s true wealth is counted in his con- 
victions, ideals and hopes. The church 
can apply the spirit of Jesus Christ to 
international and economic problems, and 
can show that it has their solution in 
his teachings. And, finally, the church 
can bring faith that God is behind our 
effort to make a world in which his chil- 
dren shall be satisfied.” Dr. Chaffee 
promised that the new temple will be 
open, as was its predecessor, to all labor 
unions, regardless of affiliations, and to all 
who desire to use its facilities, without 
charge and without discrimination. 


Catholics Open Women’s 
College at New Haven 


A college for women under Roman 
Catholic auspices will be opened next fall 
in New Haven, Conn. The institution 
will be known as Albertus Magnus col- 
lege, and will be under the direction of 
the sisters of St. Mary’s of the springs. 
Roman Catholic members of the Yale 
faculty are expected to do a large part of 
the teaching. The educational standards 
will be held at a high level, with the hope 
of developing a school that will eventually 
rank with the established women’s col- 
leges of the east. 


Dr. Erdman Punished for 
Irenic Stand 


The split in the faculty of Princeton 
Theological seminary, already reported in 
The Christian Century, has been widened 
by the removal of Dr. Charles R. Erdman, 
professor of practical theology, from the 
post of student advisor which he has held 
for 18 years and the election of Dr. Robert 
Dick Wilson, a close ally of Dr. J. 
Gresham Machen, to the position. Dr. 
Erdman, while thoroughly orthodox from 
the fundamentalist point of view, has been 
out of sympathy with the policy promoted 
by the “fighting fundamentalist” wing of 
the denomination, under the lead of Dr. 
Machen and Dr. C. E. Macartney. He 
characterizes the course of these men as 
“an attempt to fight rationalism in an un- 
constitutional manner.” While himself 
conservative, Dr. Erdman has stood for 
peace between all parties within Presby- 
terianism. At the last Presbytreian gen- 
eral assembly, Dr. Erdman opposed Dr. 
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Macartney for the moderatorship, and was 
beaten by 18 votes. During the year he 
has succeeded Dr. Machen as preacher 
in the First Presbyterian church of Prince- 
ton, where Dr. Henry van Dyke is said 
to have forced a change by refusing to 
attend while Dr. Machen continued in the 
pulpit. The vote in the Princeton faculty, 
deposing Dr. Erdman and upholding the 
Machen-Macartney point of view, is re- 
ported to have been close. It is rumored 


that the president of the school, Dr, J. 
Ross Stevenson, will be the next target 
for attack. 


First Christian Scientist 
Named as Army Chaplain 

What is said to be the first appoint. 
ment of a Christian Scientist as chaplain 
has just been made by the war depart. 
ment in naming Irving G. Wickman, of 
Springfield, Mass., as chaplain with the 


Balfour Opens Hebrew University 


ie AN OPEN AIR AMPHITHEATRE 

on Mount Scopus, just outside Jeru- 
salem, the earl of Balfour on April 1 
formally dedicated the new Hebrew uni- 
versity to its cultural task. Stretching 
away from the amphitheatre, the audience 
looked on the wilderness of Judea, with 
the hills of Moab beyond, the Jordan 
valley and the Dead sea lying between. 
On the adjacent Mount of Olives loomed 
the former German hospice, now the 
government building, while behind all was 
the sacred city of David. 


ALLENBY PRESENT 

At Lord Balfour’s side, as he spoke, sat 
General Lord Allenby, commander of 
the British forces that wrested Palestine 
from the Turks during the world war. 
Sir Herbert Samuel, high commissioner 
for the holy land, was present. The grand 
rabbis of several European countries sat 
on the platform, and many of the most 
famous universities of the world had their 
representatives in the academic group. 
Lord Balfour himself spoke, not only as 
a representative of Great Britain and 
author of the Balfour declaration on 
which the present zionist hopes depend, 
but as chancellor of the two universities 
of Cambridge and Edinburgh, and rep- 
resentative of the British academy. 

Threats of demonstrations by the large 
Arab population had failed to dampen 
the celebration. Despatches from Jerusa- 
lem speak of the dedication as having 
brought together one of the largest 
throngs seen in that city in years, and 
there are no hints of disorder. It is not 
to be thought that Arab opposition to the 
Jewish domination of the country is at 
an end, but, for the period of the uni- 
versity dedication at least, this opposition 
did not take positive form. 


PRAISE FOR HEBREW CULTURE 


Lord Balfour’s speech was devoted 
largely to a tribute to the enduring quali- 
ties of the ancient Hebrew culture. “We 
are engaged,” he declared, “in adapting 
western methods and the western form 
of university to the east. That is an ex- 
periment never before tried under any 
parallel of circumstances. Unless I utterly 
misunderstand the signs of the times, 
unless I have profoundly mistaken the 
genius of the Jewish people, the experi- 
ment is predestined to inevitable success, 
on which not only men of Jewish birth 
but others sharing in the common civiliza- 


tion of the world will have reason to con- 
gratulate themselves.” 

Dealing with some of the difficulties 
confronting the promoters of the uni- 
versity, Lord Balfour alluded to the lan- 
guage problem, due to the fact that 
Hebrew, although not a dead tongue, had 
not been until quite recently adapted to 
many phases of modern development. He 
confessed he knew no Hebrew, but yet, 
he said, he was aware of the grandeur 
of the language, because one of the great 
literary treasures of all the English speak- 
ing peoples, upon which they all were 
brought up, was the English translation 
of the Hebrew scriptures. 

Referring to Hebrew as a great in- 
strument in literary instruction and as 
capable of dealing with all the higher 
aspects of imaginative writing, Lord Bal- 
four asked: “But does it follow the He- 
brew is fitted for modern use? There is 
a great difference between Isaiah and 
microbiology. Is the language and poeti- 
cal imagination of Isaiah fitted to deal 
with the laboratory work which is going 
to render this spot illustrious?” 

The speaker added that he had been 
assured this difficulty recently had been 
overcome. He then alluded to what the 
Jews recently had done for science, and 
especially commented on the work of Dr. 
Albert Einstein, the author of the theory 
of relativity, whose original manuscript on 
relativity has been given to the university. 


APPEAL FOR COOPERATION 


Lord Balfour earnestly appealed to the 
Jews and Arabs to cooperate and make 
the new institution a university from 
which the entire population of Palestine 
could derive intellectual and spiritual ad- 
vantages. He said he hoped the Arabs 
would remember that in the darkest days 
of the dark ages, when western civilize 
tion smothered barbaric influences, the 
Jews and Arabs worked together to keep 
the lamp of learning lighted. If they 
could do this in the tenth century, Lord 
Balfour asked, why not now? 

The day of dedication in Jerusalem wa 
observed throughout the principal cites 
of the United States by the Jewish com 
gregations. Political leaders, educators, 
and ministers of various Christian com 
munions united with the celebrants 
congratulating the Hebrews of the 
on having brought the dream of the w 
versity at Jerusalem to fruition. 
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ank of first lieutenant in the reserve 
-orps of the first corps area. Mr. Wick- 
man is a Christian Science practitioner, 
and was appointed on the recommendation 
of the board of directors of the mother 
church in Boston. 


More Drug Addicts? No, 
Says Government 

The Methodist board of temperance is 
viving widespread publicity to the recent 
government bulletin on “The Prevalence 
and Trend of Drug Addiction in the 
United States and Factors Influencing It.” 
In this pamphlet the authority of the 
yovernment is put squarely behind the 
statement that drug addiction in this 
country is on the wane, rather than in- 
creasing, as certain anti-prohibition propa- 
gandists have maintained. Estimates of 
the number of drug addicts in the United 
States have ranged from 99,500 to 242,000. 
The Public Health Service, after consider- 
ing the sources from which these esti- 
mates have been compiled, is of the 
opinion that 110,000 is the number most 
nearly correct, with 150,000 as the maxi- 
mum possible. In addition, the service 
ays, “The number. of drug addicts has 
decreased steadily since 1900. Before the 
decrease set in, there may have been 
264,000 drug addicts in this country.” 


Riding Clubs Seek to 

Hold Youth to Church 

Something new in the way of methods 
to hold the allegiance of youth to the 
church is reported from the Episcopal 
liocese of Maryland, where Bishop 
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Davenport is encouraging the forming of 
riding clubs. In a rural diocese where 
horses still abound, the bishop says that 
he has found these clubs and, in a few 
towns, coaching parties instrumental, not 
only in holding the young people to the 
church, but in keeping them away from 
the cities as well. An extension of week- 
day Bible classes throughout these rural 
sections is also meeting with a cordial 
response. 


Summer School in Religious 
Drama Again Planned 

The committee on educational and 
religious drama of the Federal Council 
of Churches is again announcing a sum- 
mer school in religious drama, to be held 
July 6-24 at Auburn, N. Y., in coopera- 
tion with the theological seminary there. 
Courses will be offered in dramatic direct- 
ing, directing children in dramatic expres- 
sion, a graded dramatic program for the 
church school, production in church and 
parish house, music in religious drama, 
pagentry, the writing of religious drama, 
with various special lectures in addition. 


Rabbi Wise Returns 
to Zionism 


After almost four years outside the 
ranks of the organized zionist movement 
in this country, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
of the Free synagogue, New York city, 
has announced his return to the organ- 
ization. Dr. Wise resigned the position 
he held in the zionist movement in 1921 
as a result of disagreements over the 
policies to be adopted in rebuilding the 
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He was ac- 


Hebrew state in Palestine. 
companied in his withdrawal by Justice 
Brandeis, of the supreme court, and Julian 


W. Mack, also a federal judge. The 
actual results achieved in the last four 
years, and particularly the opening of 
the Hebrew university in Jerusalem, are 
said by Rabbi Wise to have induced him 
to reenter the movement. 


Native Christians a 
Power in Alaska 

The Presbyterian board of national 
missions is authority for the report that 
native Christians in Alaska are becoming 
a powerful factor in the development of 
that territory. An Alaska Native Brother- 
hood has been organized, which aims 
to minister to the spiritual needs of both 
natives and whites. Christian education 
is being stressed as the only means of 
righting the wrongs that the people of 
the territory believe they are suffering. 


Confirmation Address Shows 
Modern Problem 


Announcement was made in The Chris- 
tian Century last week of the approach- 
ing retirement of Dr. Leighton Parks 
from the pulpit of St. Bartholomew's 
Episcopal church, New York city. A re- 
cent address by Dr. Parks to a confirma- 
tion class—one of the last to mark his 
notable ministry—gives an _ interesting 
sidelight on the sort of problems that 
are most acute in the metropolitan 
parishes of the present. Divorce furnished 
the theme which Dr. Parks felt it wise 
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“Does Your Church Need an Organ? |; 


ANY churches are without an organ, or struggle along with a worn-out 
WI instrument, simply because the desire for a new one is unorganized; = 
I | action is forever delayed for lack of initiative—a plan and a leader! E 


ink The Estey Organ Company is now co-operating with such churches in 
“Organizing for an Organ.” Given an accurate description of the conditions 
against which you are contending, an Estey staff expert will, without charge, 
study your problem and submit a money-raising plan drawn up to meet 
| your specific requirements. Write our Campaign Service Department for ‘ 
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| | Your request should be accompanied by an outline of the 

Vie situation you hope to meet. We have no general plan; 

li the problem of each church is considered individually. 
R ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 

Id BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 

ls Address Campaign Service Department, 448 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
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to discuss. “Sooner or later, and it will 
not be many years, you boys and girls 
will be married,” he told the class. “It 
may be that you will not be happily mar- 
ried. Your parents and especially your 
grandparents, when they found themselves 
unhappily yoked, set themselves with 
Christian fortitude to keep on living with 
the unloved partner. But today you boys 
and girls are going to see on the stage 
and read in books and you are going to 
be told by so-called respectable people 
that you can dissolve this union and seek 
joy with some one else. This will be your 
problem, and how are you to escape from 
it? By a remembrance of Jesus. Jesus 
endured the cross, and many a man and 


mission coerced PORTABLE 
CHAPEL 


Ideal for outlying congregations not ready for 
large church. When this edifice becomes a 
reality the M & M Chapel can be erected in 





a new field or sold to another congregation in 
game city or shipped elsewhere. 


Substantial 
Attractive—Economical 


Ready-built in sections with windows and 
doors in place, complete with glass and hard- 
ware. Bolted together in a short time by 
unskilled labor. Superintendent furnished at 
a nominal fee if desired. Have given satis- 
faction for 25 years. Isn’t there a need for 
a mission church in your community? Send 
today for free catalog, full particulars. 
MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
18 Main St., Saginaw, Michigan 
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woman is called upon to bear the cross 
of an unhappy married life.” 


Are Commandments and Lord’s 
Prayer Sectarian? 


Proposals for the use of the Lord's 
prayer and the ten commandments in the 
schools of New York have, as is gen- 
erally the case, given rise to much dis- 
cussion. It is argued by opponents that 
the introduction of either means the en- 
trance of sectarianism into the public 
schools. The Watchman-Examiner, Baptist 
weekly, warmly repudiates such a charge, 
but America, Roman Catholic organ, sup- 
ports it. The latter says that it all depends 
on what version of the commandments 
and the Lord’s prayer is used. If the ver- 
sion commonly known to Protestants, the 
proposal is sectarian. The probabilities are 
that nothing will be done. 


Another Sign of a 
Changing Day 

The California Christian Advocate, 
Methodist weekly published in San Fran- 
cisco, prints a letter from a subscriber 
describing the punishment meted out to a 
Methodist minister in California for 
participating in a baseball game. “More 
than thirty years ago when conference 
met at Pacific Grove,” this correspondent 
testified, “some memorable events oc- 
cured in the old tabernacle and the new 
church. A committee of inquiry 
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examined the report that a member of the 
conference had been playing ball. As re. 
ported to the conference, he had taken 
part in a game. Some boys were play. 
ing near his residence. The committee 
recommended that the brother be rep. 
rimanded by the bishop. The brother 
was called to the altar and mildly rep. 
rimanded. At the close of the session, 
he arose and resigned his membership ip 
the conference. After dismissal, many 
sympathizing friends met him in the aisle 
with tears and words of sorrow tempered 
with regret. Later, this brother became 
a judge of the superior court of one of 
the largest counties in California. Some 
of the brethren who conducted the in- 
quiry lived to receive a part of their con- 
ference stipend from the gate receipts of 
the preachers’ annual ball game.” 


British Unitarians Arrive 
For Centenary 

The delegation of Unitarian ministers 
from Great Britain that is to participate 
in the celebration of the centenary of the 
American Unitarian association has ar- 
rived in this country, and is beginning to 
meet its strenuous schedule of engage- 
ments. In a formal welcome extended by 
the Unitarian club of Boston to Rev. R 
Nicol Cross, of Rosslyn Hill chapel, 
Hampstead, London, and Rev. Lawrence 
Redfern, of Ullet Road church, Liverpool, 
Mr. Cross said, “The family of nations 


Portrays Cultural Rebirth in Churches 


“PT HE CHURCH of the living age is 
again becoming a center and work- 
shop for musician, dramatist, artist and 
architect. The demand is back to worthy 
music, pictures, drama, and dignified 
orders of procedure; back to worshiping 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness, not 
the ugliness of penny collections, white 
washed walls and little red chairs for the 
children,” Professor H. Augustine Smith, 
of the Boston university school of reli- 
gious education and social service told 
the national convention of music super- 
visors in Kansas City, Mo., on April 3. 
“Today our major artists, dramatists 
and composers function outside of church 
walls. Are these men ungodly or is the 
church still unfriendly and hostile to the 
fine arts as handmaidens of religion?” Dr. 
Smith demanded. “Religious education 
has come to us for just such a time as 
this. She is training leadership in the 
five major arts. 


EFFECT OF A DRAB CHURCH 


adult Christianity goes 
blindly on its death march! Official 
boards, committees, ministers, laymen, 
budgeting, blue printing, administering 
an adult world, while thousands of youth 
are scurrying down the foul alleys of the 
questionable dance, auto debauch, and 
free love movie because the church and 
church school continue so drab, so inac- 
tive, so filled with speech and homilies 
and so empty of music, pictures, drama 
and symbolism. Many a total church 
budget goes to adult preaching and pray- 
ing, to week night suppers for big folks; 
not a penny for better teaching in the old 
Sunday school, for a worth while educa- 


“How often 


tional program, for summer vaction reli- 
gious work, for Christmas, Easter and 
other festivals, for a glowing Sunday 
night service. 


WORSHIP AS A FINE ART 


“The fine art of congregational sing- 
ing, the fine art of choral and orchestral 
music by the many, the fine art of orderly 
worship and forms of ritual and symbolism, 
the fine art of the drama and the pageant, 
and the fine art of pictures, slides and 
films, are the means for giving the church 
more power. When will the church cease 
droning notes and gracefully take to sing- 
ing words? 

“There is a type of ‘jazz’ church today 
which lives on pep rather than poise, 
worshiping jargon rather than Jehovah, 
making of evangelistic song a competing 
tournament of men against women, and 
teen girls against all over eighty. Ab 
sence of orderliness, coherence, earnest: 
ness, to say nothing of genuine worship, 
is evident in all that is here sung. 

“There is another type of church that 
sings not all—it glories rather in its hired 
technicians. The ushers seat the people, 
the preacher talks to them, the chow 
sings to them, the associate minister 
prays for them, the Sunday school 
teacher rears their children for them ™ 
religion—this is the church of the % 
matinee performances per year. This 
type of church buys all its expert service 
and pays well for it. Worship here 1S 
entirely by the hierarchy—the voice 
the people is not heard in the land. It 
is indeed alarming how the America® 
church and the American public has 
ceased to sing.” 
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nust come. , 
rations must go. Never was peace senti- 
ment stronger in England. It is the 
orthodoxy of the hour that never again 
chall there be another international con- 
fict. But it is so difficult to put together 
the machinery for what we want done.” 
Mr. Redfern spoke of Unitarianism as 
distinctive in the effort to combine the 
mind and the spirit of religion. To this 
end, he contended, the members of the 
»ommunion must concentrate on “the 
things on which doubt can never cast its 
shadows;” they must thrill to these funda- 
nentals. 


Children Throng to Sunday 
Evening Services 


First Presbyterian church, Okmulgee, | 


kla., reports that 153 children are re- 
ving credit for attendance at its Sun- 
y evening services. Attendance cards 


sre punched by the church secretary, and | 


those who reach a certain high average 
f attendance receive book awards. These 
children attendants are organized into a 


jmnior chorus which takes a large part in | 


the service 


Texas Jews Help Episcopal 
School for Negroes 


An example of cooperation in the reli- | 


gous realm comes from San Antonio, 


Tex. where a small group of Jewish | 
contributed | 
to a benefit concert held to provide | 


people are said to have 
largely 


unds for a school for Negro girls con- 
lucted by the Episcopal church. 


raising of other funds, one Jewish woman 
the concert, another donated 
arge advertising space in the local press, 
ind still others gave the enterprise active 
upport. 


irranged 


Goes from Mexico to 
Manila Church 


Tnion American church in Manila, 

s called to its pastorate the Rev. 

1 W. E. 
lethodist educational work in Mexico 
Mr. Cook will begin his new work 


tarly in May. 


has been known as a leader of the 
ssive evangelical forces. 


Los Angeles Baptists to 
Build Great Church 


The First Baptist church, Los Angeles, | 


Cal, has secured, at a cost of $100,000, 
4 site for its new church building. 
as the plans of architects have been 

ved a $700,000 edifice will be erected. 

stor of the church, Dr. James A. 

is, has suffered a prolonged physi- 

k, but recent reports indicate that 

mn be able to resume his min- 


Home Mission Workers to 
Plan Union Efforts 


_ During the first week in June the 


‘nominational home mission superinten- | 


lents of Wisconsin will conduct what 
S to be called a “joint field study.” Rep- 
Fesentatives of home mission boards do- 
Ng work within the state will participate. 
“latters of comity and efficiency will be 
iscussed in the light of the findings as 
® Present occupation of the field. The 


The absolute sovereignty of . 


With | 
i large financial gift contigent on the | 





Cook, formerly in charge | 


As a missionary in Mexico | 


As | 
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leaders of home mission work in Nevada 
will hold a similar conference, May 20- 
27, and on April 24 the church adminis- 
trators of New Jersey are to begin a some- 
what similar discussion. The home mis- 
sions council, in announcing these meet- 
ings, uses what may well become a 
slogan: “The way to cooperate is to quit 
talking about it and begin to do it.” 


Chaplains Will Confer 
In New York 


Army and navy chaplains from the 
Protestant Episcopal church will meet on 
May 13 at Governor’s Island, New York 
city, in a conference arranged by the 
executive committee of the army and 
navy commission of that communion. 
Bishop Brent will preach the opening 
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sermon, and the program will be worked 
out by the participants. 


Blind Girl Tells Boston 
Reasons for Church-Going 

A blind girl, Miss Ida M. Sears, of 
Milton, Mass., has won the prize offered 
by the Boston federation of churches for 
an essay on “Why come to church?” 
Miss Sears expressed her reasons for 
church-going in this fashion: “Why come 
to church? Because I need its ministra- 
tions; for it stands for the invisible 
things, the eternal realities, as opposed to 
the world of time and sense. I need to 
be reminded of my relations and duties 
to God and man, and to Jesus Christ, the 
great exemplar. I come to find food for 
my soul and rest for my mind and body; 





1855 The Culmination of 70 Years 1925 
of Hymn Book Publishing 


In 1855 we published the famous “Plymouth” Collection,” edited 
by Henry Ward Beecher, which in those days marked an epoch in 


hymn book making. 


We now offer to the churches fresh from the 


press the latest and, we may confidently assert, the best hymnal for 
general use that has yet appeared, viz.: 


Hymns of the Christian Life 


Edited by MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD, D.D. 


Editorial Features 


The hymns are logically grouped and show an 


orderly progression of thought. 


Their selection 


is the work of years of study and observation of 


the needs of worship. 


and approved by universal usage are here. 


All the hymns endeared 


No 


book is so rich in hymns of the social awakening 
and those expressing the missionary and world 


consciousness. 


Familiar hymns are set to tunes 
favored by widest usage. 


Jew combinations em- 


phasize the melodic element in the music. 


Mechanical Features 


Words printed within the music staff and first 


lines above the hymns. 


Clear and legible type. 


Strongest binding. The experience of years of 


hymn book making is behind this book. 


You 


must see this book if you are thinking of new hym- 


nals. 


Price per hundred, $135.00. 


EXAMINATION COPY ON REQUEST 


Published February 2nd, 5000 copies sold in six weeks 
Second Edition (10,000) on press 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 7 West 45th St., New York 
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for human fellowship and sympathy; 
where there is that love for one another 
which is the test of true discipleship. I 
come because I love the church and all 
it stands for. Why come to church? Be- 
cause the church needs my presence, my 
influence, my help, to sustain and carry 
on. Public worship, its various activities 
in the church and in the community, and 
in cooperation with others, to do my part 
in bringing in the kingdom of God in the 
world.” 


T. Z. Koo Sees Nationalism as 
Opium Stumbling-block 

In a dinner given by the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian federation to Dr. T. Z. Koo 
in Chicago, March 29, Dr. Koo declared 
that his experience as a representative of 
China at the recent Geneva opium con- 
ference had shown him that advance in 
dealing with the international narcotic 
menace is impeded most of all by the 
clash of national interests. Dr. Koo, who 
is secretary of the federation, said that he 
found at Geneva each representative was 
looking out for the interests of his own 
particular nation, while the benefit of the 
world at large was forgotten. Besides 
this interference, economic interests dom- 
inated, culture groups built their own 
barriers, and prejudice, misunderstanding, 
and contrary religious forces joined to 
make the conference a failure. About 200 
students at colleges in the Chicago area 
heard Dr. Koo speak. 


Dr. A. C. Dixon Leaves 
Fundamentalist Union 

Signs of the divergence of opinion 
within the Baptist fundamentalist move- 
ment have reached the surface with a 
letter from Dr. A. C. Dixon to Dr. T. T. 
Shields, in which Dr. Dixon withdraws 
from the Baptist Bible union of North 
America. The Bible union is the most 
aggressive of the fundamentalist bodies. 
In his letter Dr. Dixon says: “After 
prayerfully considering the whole situa- 
tion as it now exists, I am convinced that 
the Baptist Bible union of America has 
fulfilled its great mission, and ought, 
therefore, to be dissolved. It has raised 
the danger signal, and thoroughly aroused 
the Baptist denomination to the perils of 
modernism. It has made it easy for 
fundamentalists to bear testimony to the 
truth within our churches, associations 
and conventions. This work from within 
ought to be continued with increased 
energy, and I believe that it can now be 
done more effectively without any other 
organization. This will be the consum- 
mation of the work so well accomplished 
by the Baptist Bible union. I, therefore, 
resign my position as a member of the 
board of managers and my membership 
in the Baptist Bible union of America, be- 
lieving that God will lead the funda- 
mentalists to ultimate victory in our be- 
loved denomination.” 


Women’s Home Mission Boards 
Plan Political Action 

The council of women for home mis- 
sions, at its recent annual meeting, 
adopted a _ resolution committing the 
organization to “interest, cooperation and 
activity on behalf of” the prohibition of 
the sale of peyote to the Indians, the 
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child labor amendment, the enforcement 
of the Volstead act, and the entrance of 
the United States into the world court. 
These four, the council voted, are to be 
“selected for concentration of effort” from 
“innumerable other lines of proposed 
legislation that are also of direct and im- 
mediate interest to missionary women.” 


Add Another to Cincinnati’s 
Distinguished Churches 

Walnut Hills Christian church, Cincin- 
nati, O., dedicated on March 29 an edifice 
that immediately takes its place among 
the most commanding and churchly of 
the religious buildings of the city. De- 
signed in the English Gothic style, the 
new church will provide equipment for 
every type of modern church service, and 
yet will, by its form, keep constantly to 
the fore the element of worship. Dr. John 
J. Castleberry, the minister, has been 
largely influential in bringing to success- 
ful completion this enterprise. 


Dr. Shakespeare 
Reported Better 


Reports from England indicate that Dr. 
J. H. Shakespeare, famous Baptist leader, 
is about again after recovering from the 
long illness which forced his resignation 
of the secretaryship of the Baptist union. 
It may well be that Dr. Shakespeare, un- 
hampered by the denominational secre- 
taryship, will be able to make even more 
of a contribution to the cause of Christian 
unity in the future than in the past. All 
the free churches will rejoice in the return 
to the ranks of such a leader. 


Klan Influence Said 
To Be Lessening 


The Civil Liberties union announces 
that reports from its representatives show 
a distinct loss in power and prestige on 
the part of the Ku Klux klan in Indiana, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Georgia, Texas, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and New York. Factional disputes within 
the organization, the failure of members 
to pay dues, and a general lack of further 
interest are said to be reducing the body 
to a place of minor moment. The klan 
is reported as still strong in Alabama, 
Colorado and in parts of several middle 
western states, but it is felt that, by let- 
ting it alone, the same internal factors that 
have brought about its dissolution in the 
states where it was once strongest will 
put an end to its activities in the places 
where it still has power. 


Woman Reads Lessons in 
English Cathedral 


Another “first time” in English eccle- 
siastical history has been reached in the 
reading of the lessons in a cathedral by a 
woman. The event occurred ir. Liverpool 
cathedral, where a general spirit of ad- 
vance seems to reign. The reader was a 
Miss E. M. Lind. The occasion was a 
special service for university students. 


Announce Dates for Baptist 
Conventions 

General conventions of the various 
Baptist bodies in the United States are 
announced for the following dates during 
the summer: northern Baptist convention, 
Seattle, Wash., June 30-July 5; southern 
Baptist convention, Memphis, Tenn., May 
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_ 13-18; national Negro Baptist convention, 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 9-14; B. Y. P. y 
Indianapolis, Ind., July 8-12; general . 
ference of German Baptist churches 
North America, Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 25. 
30; Czechoslovak Baptist convention, New 
Prague, Minn., June 29-July 5; Swedish 
Baptist general conference of Amerj 

Seattle, Wash., July 8-12; Polish Baptist 
conference, Milwaukee, Wis., June 8-12 


Would This Be True in 
Other Churches? 

Reporting in various Presbyterian 
papers the merger of the Bethany and 
Jefferson avenue churches of that denom- 
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Prophetic Signal 


Has Recently Appeared 


By the 


Manifested Expiration of a 
Daniel Period 


T= expulsion from Constantinople 
of the Head of the Original “Catho- 
lic’ and ‘Apostolic’ Church (so- 
called), exactly 1335 years from the 
time when that official was installed 
by both Church and State as Universal 
Bishop, must be the Forerunner of the 
joint expiration of the other Periods 
meade to view in the Chronological 
Prophecy of Dan. 12. 


Send 25 cents, 50 cents, or $1.00 for 
literature upon this and related sub- 
jects, such as: The Present Unsealing 
of the Dan. 12 Problem. The Witness 
of the Great Pyramid, The Real 1924, 
The Antitypical Presentation of the 
Wave Loaves or Transformed Product 
of the “First Fruits,” etc., etc., to 


W. R. YOUNG 
4481 JMission Drive, San Diego, Calif. 
Please dofnot send stamps. 
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sation in Detroit, Dr. William Bryant 
alls attention to the fact that, when the 
merger was completed, but 400 of the 
1002 members of the former congregation 
entered the united church. Various 
seasons for the loss are suggested by Dr. 
Bryant, but all are rejected in favor of 
the opinion that the membership of the 
Sethany church “was a greatly exag- 
— one.” Dr. Bryant is of the 

nion that a re-enrolment of the mem- 

ch ip of any church with a long history, 
i sip of ve at ten year periods, would 
produce a “terrible shrinking of the actual 


membership 


Economy the Keynote of 
Presbyterian Council 

When the Presbyterian general council 
held its meeting in Washington, D. C., 
recently, the newspapers gave most atten- 
tion to the presence of the Bryan brothers, 
and the passage of a resolution calling 
for law enforcement, presented to the 
council by William Jennings Bryan. The 
council itself concentrated its attention on 
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securing economy within the administra- 
tion of the denomination. Various plans 
for saving were worked out, one of the 
most important being the reduction of 
council meetings to four, two being held 
at the time of the sessions of the general 
assembly. Action was deferred on the 
proposal to engage in the development of 
a national center for religious education 
in the capital. 


Charges Non-Unionists with 
Inconsistency 


The Canadian Congregationalist won- 
ders editorially what the new church, to 
be composed of those Presbyterian con- 
gregations that have refused to enter the 
United church of Canada, will be called. 
It claims that, by exercising local auton- 
omy in the matter of deciding whether 
or not they would enter the United 
church, these congregations have aban- 
doned the Presbyterian system of church 
government, and are now in fact Congre- 
gationalists. Yet it says that, in the 
matter of creed, the non-unionist congre- 


Y. W. C. A. Fosters Educational 
Experiment 


GIRLS WERE CHOSEN 
factories and business offices in 
is., to attend the summer ses- 
University of Wisconsin in 
heir places in shop and factory 
| for the period of the summer 
regularly enrolled students of 
ersity, who wished to get at first 
worker’s point of view, and at 
me hold the jobs for the girls 
vere working hard at the unfamiliar 
of studying. 
idea back of the experiment was 
rds taken from the announce- 
went out in the spring: “That 
llege women who have been 
1 of life’s drudgery may know 
bodies and minds what it 
» do manual work; that they 
* concrete facts on which tc 
study of industrial problems; 
nay increase the number of 
* who know and can coop- 
those in the industrial world.” 


IGH] 


PRESENTATIVE TEST 
girls chosen for the experi- 
ed, because of differing national 
ics and varying industrial 
presentative group. Two were 
usework, two in business, two from 
4 Manulacturing plant, one a cafeteria 
worker and one a girl from a shoe factory. 
The selection was made most carefully 
y a committee from the university and 
the Young Women’s Christian association 
of Madison. 
When the 
bec ame 


» TF 


girls selected their subjects 
apparent that they wanted 
things not related to their lives. They 
wanted an escape from reality. All of the 
irls chose English, two chose accounting, 
two economi ics, and four, public speaking. 

rticipated in interpretive dancing 
' ‘imming. In the whole group there 
was but one failure, and that was due to 
B language difficulty. At the end of six 
teks seven of the girls returned to their 
vork, but with a different outlook. The 


eighth girl gave up her position, borrowed 
some money, and enrolled as a regular 
student. The others are following up 
their English with night school courses. 


PLANS FOR FUTURE 

The coming summer the university will 
accept a minimum of 25 students, with 
no maximum limit. For them the en- 
trance requirements have been waived, the 
economics department offering a course 
especially adapted to their needs. The 
course will offer more concrete problems 
and less theory than the ordinary course 
in elementary economics. These educa- 
tional opportunities will be open not only 
to girls of Madison and Wisconsin but 
to the industrial girls anywhere. The re- 
quirements are simply that applicants 
must be industrial girls over 18 years of 
age and have a doctor’s certificate of good 
health. The sum of $100 per student is 
necessary to cover tuition, room, board 
and the services of the supervisor. This 
must be raised by the girl herself. Her 
place in the work-shop is no longer taken 
by some student while she is in college, 
this part of the experiment having proved 
unfeasible. 

If the demand for admittance continues 
and the experiment proves as successful 
as the more informal tryout last summer, 
the regents of the university will be asked 
to provide funds to finance a summer 
school for women workers to be main- 
tained and just as other courses and ses- 
sions in the university are maintained. It 
will be put on a straight worker’s educa- 
tion basis. 

It is a gallant adventure in seeking to 
bring together the girl who works with 
her mind and the girl who works with 
her hands. When they know each other 
better, and have tried to bear one an- 
other’s burdens, cooperation will be closer 
and on a firmer basis. Miss Magee, of 
the Y. W. C. A. in Madison is at the 
head of the summer school. 

Frances L. Garsrne. 
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The American Tract Society 
offers Centennial Prizes 
for Best Tracts, 


in connection with the celebration of its 


100th Anniversary, May 1925 


First Prise, $100.60 and Gold Medal 
Second Prize, $56.60 Third Prize, $25.00 


It also offers two exceptional 


Centennial Annuity Bonds 


Send for particulars concerning awards of 
prizes and Annuity-Bond pamphlet to 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
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PRACTICAL BOOKS 


The g Neate Close in Action snitenetiann 
x 
arvey owe complete anp or 


Organising the Church Schoo} 


masterpiece in its Geld. New 
light on the Couve and me organisation and 
(81.75). 


mt of ctecuve school work. 
Children’s Seture Stee Sermons 
By Hugh T. Kerr. rH 
Five Minutes with re Boys’ 
iris’ Congregation 
By W. H. Walker. ree.” gree Se et o 
straightforward, practical sort 
Toe, Bt. a Story of Jesus 
Mary Stewart. The life of Jesus put inw 
One attractive stories. “i. 75). 
Hew to Produce Plays and Pageants 
By Mary M. Russell. ($1.50). 
The Good Samaritan and Other 


Dramatization, of of Bible Stories 
By Elizabeth $1.28). 


jundred pages of attrac- 
For pastors, superintendents and 


Chait 7 Tele mth Beys and Cirls 
outs cue "Telke 
By Pau) B. Holderaft. 
chalk talk use. (75 cents 
Comat Guide to Chureh Puiitins 
Burroughs. Illustrated. ($2 


a eee pictures for 
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gations are supposed to be wholly com- Ethics.” This deals with the difficulties mit laymen to membership in those April 21 
mitted to the Westminster confession. “In faced by business men in establishing bodies. Laymen already constitute hali to the 

the writ which was issued against the standards of ethical practice—especially the general conference of the denomina- season's 
Presbyterian unionists,” says the editorial, in the doubtful middle zone between what tion, but are excluded from the anny! G. Bake 
“complaint is made that the United church _ is clearly right and what is clearly wrong. bodies. Reports from the first 13 ¢op. was for 
will not teach that ‘man is born totally Churches or ministers with a real interest ferences to ballot show ministers against America 
depraved and utterly helpless to accom- in the application of the principles of the amendment, 434 to 452, but laymen, of Latin 
plish or even to prepare for his own Jesus to the actualities of American busi- gathered in special electoral conferences, Chicago 
salvation;’ that ‘God has eternally pre- ness life can do a lot worse than to send favoring the proposal by 505 to 56, |; a class 

destinated a fixed number of men and _ for this discussion chart, and see what the same proportion is maintained to the Shailer ! 
angels to eternal life;’ that ‘others God happens if a small group of earnest busi- close of the voting, the amendment wil} give a le 
has decreed to death;’ that ‘while all men ness men are gathered to talk it over. be lost. of “The 


are sinners, yet Christ died only for those 
who shall be saved—i.e., the elect; those 


Plan Memorial for 
Bishop Quayle 


May Support Thompson for 


successic 
animalis! 


not appointed unto life God passes by;’ Presbyterian Moderator and the 
that ‘those foreordained to eternal life Plans are already under way for several It has been suggested by Presbyterian will be 
are saved by means which are also fore- memorials to the late Bishop William A. ministers in Ohio that the honor of the library. 
ordained;’ that ‘the elect can never wholly Quayle, of the Methodist church. One moderatorship of the approaching Pres. : 
or finally fall from the state of grace, but that is receiving widespread support will byterian general assembly be given Dr “? 
shall certainly persevere therein to the establish a foundation in English litera~- _W.O. Thompson, president of Ohio State Not - 
end and be eternally saved.’ ” ture in Baker university, Baldwin, Kan. university. The sessions of the assembly Of th 
With a strong financial basis it is hoped will be held in Columbus, where Dr studying 
Bishop Brewster Asks to erect a department which will fittingly Thompson, a Presbyterian minister, js ported | 
For Coadjutor perpetuate the contribution that Bishop just completing his 25th notable year a; Rev. Ti 
Bishop Chauncey B. Brewster, of the Quayle made to this school, both as pro-_ president of the state institution. of the M 
Episcopal diocese of Connecticut, has fessor and president, and as a resident of ; only 22 
ne ee the next annual convention of the the town. Anti-Saloon League Calls science, 
diocese to name a coadjutor bishop. Bishop For Coast Guard Recruits and edu 


Brewster, who is in his 76th year, is one 
of the most distinguished ecclesiasts in 
his communion. He has been bishop of 


Christian Endeavorers 
To Meet in Portland 


Portland, Ore., will entertain the 30th 


Arthur J. Davis, superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon league in the state of New 
York, is rendering an unusual service in 


with the 
total nu: 


Connecticut for more than a quarter of international convention of the Christian giving publicity to the appeal of the gov. wd sa 
a century. Endeavor society, July 4-10. About 16,000 ernment for recruits for the coast guard eretics 

members of the society are expected to service. One hundred boats will be addeé Dr. Hi 

Rural Pastor’s School attend. to the dry patrol of the eastern coast Madison 
Again Announced this spring, and the government has asked Merrill, 
The college of agriculture of Ohio State Lay Cornerstone for the Anti-Saloon league to do what it can byterian 


university announces that, in cooperation 


Teheran College 


to help in securing a full complement for 


named h 


with the Ohio council of churches, it will Teheran college, Presbyterian institu- each of the boats. issue as 
again hold a summer school for rural _ tion in the Persian capital, is carrying to J shocking 
pastors from June 15 to July 2. Leaders completion its first collegiate building. A Leaves Shanghai for feel cons 
in economics, sociology, church methods, report of the laying of the cornerstone, Carleton Deanship tion of a 
and rural problems will compose the _ carried in the Continent, says that popular Willard W. Bartlett, who has been before a 
faculty. This school has gained strength feeling, roused by the murder of Major principal of the American school in a belief ; 
with every one of its four previous ses- Imbrie, American vice-consul, ran so high Shanghai, China, has been appointed dean portion < 
sions. It is expected that 1925 will see that it was almost decided to dispense of Carleton college, Northfield, Minn. titled, “A 
another increase in enrolment and a_ with the ceremony. Rumors that the mis- Mr. Bartlett spent some years in Burm lished in 
higher standard of academic work sionaries were closing their institutions aS principal of a normal school, and was Of the t 


Outline Study of Business 
Ethics Problems 


and planning to flee, however, made it 
seem wise to lay the stone with all due 


at the head of the school in Shanghai 
when its expansion period began. The 


Con; 


ceremony. The exercises, when held, Shanghai school now ranks as the finest 
The Inquiry, the unofficial body that were open only to the school, alumni, outside the United States conducted solely HE | 
is doing so much from its headquarters and a group of Americans. for American children. PLE 
at 129 East 52nd Street, New York city, é , . as h Univ 
to promote searching discussion of various Methodist Vote on Lay Chicago to Train Mission y oe 
aspects of the search for the Christian Representation Close Study Leaders “4 ne 


way of life, has worked out a preliminary 
discussion, in mimeographed form, on “A 
Business Men’s Movement for Business 


The annual conferences of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church are voting on the 
constitutional amendment that would ad- 


The divinity school of the University 


of Chicago will devote its extensiot 


courses, held on Tuesday nights from 
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‘ vital nat 
We recommend and sell (ELEBRATE the 400th Anniversary of Tyndalés | 0". 3." 
translation of the New Testament from the Greek Among 

THE HYMNAL FOR into English by preaching a sermon on the making of WE nounced 
Y the Bible. Here are some good books of material for Drake un 

A MER ICAN OUTH studs; and preparation. : Chica 
iscussin; 

AUGUSTIN ) . Edi ‘ F 
a a The Making of the English New Testament cog Be | 
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For Sunday Schools, Christian Endeavor Societies, etc. By'Edgar J. Goodspeed ($1.50) of the D 
seein The Making and Meaning of the New Testament ard, of S 
Price of book in | panne of 100 or more at the By’ James H. Snowden ($1.50) Higher 

rate of 75 cents per copy. Dr. 

patie The Making and Meaning of the Bible will. Pn 

Ask for returnable copy, then send your order to By George Barclay, M. A. ($1.75) ae 
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April 21 to May 26, for the spring quarter 
to the preparation of teachers of next 
season’s mission study books. Prof. A. 
G. Baker, of the chair of missions, who 
was for 11 years a missionary in Latin 
America, will conduct a class in the study 
of Latin America. Prof, A. E. Holt, of 
Chicago Theological seminary, will teach 
a class in the Slavs in America. Dean 
Shailer Mathews and Dr. G. B. Smith will 
s a lecture course on the general topic 
‘The Victorious Gospel,” taking up in 


asa victory over fear, selfishness, 
animalism, superstition, ecclesiasticism, 
and the world. The extension courses 


will be given in the Harper memorial 
library. 


Chinese Indemnity Students 
Not Entering Ministry 
Of the 2,700 Chinese students now 
studying in America—400 of them sup- 
ported by the Boxer indemnity fund— 
Rev. Tien Lai Hung, Chinese secretary 
of the Methodist mission board, says that 
only 22 are studying theology. Political 
business, banking, engineering 
and education are the popular branches 
with the Chinese... About one-third of the 
total number are enrolled as Christians. 


This Week’s 
Heretics 


Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, pastor of the 
Madison avenue, and Dr. William Pierson 
Merrill, pastor of the Brick, both Pres- 
byterian churches in New York city, are 
named hy the Presbyterian in its latest 
the authors of “statements so 
shocking and yet so significant that we 
feel constrained to expose them.” A por- 
an address delivered by Dr. Coffin 
before a club at Yale university, indicating 
a belief in the theory of evolution, and a 


issue aS 


tion of 


portion of an article by Dr. Merrill en- 
titled, “An Evolutionist at Calvary,” pub- 
shed in a London magazine, are quoted. 


Of the two statements, which are placed 


in contrast with certain scriptural texts, 
the editorial says: “What a contrast be- 
tween the blasphemy of men on earth and 
the praise of souls in heaven. One thing 
is clear, that these utterances of these two 
ministers of the Presbyterian church are 
in absolute conflict with the utterances of 
God’s word.” 


Will Stress Vocational 
Education in India 


Missionary authorities of the Methodist 
church in India have announced that in 
the future vocational training will be 
stressed in all their schools. It is said 
that the former emphasis on mental train- 
ing has resulted in a labor market glutted 
with college graduates who cannot make 
a living. In the city of Calcutta, for ex- 
ample, there are said to be more than 
2000 college graduates out of work, al- 
though wages are so low that. men with 
a college education can be hired for less 
than $10 a month. In the meanwhile, 
shipping, manufacturing and mining firms 
are unable to obtain the sort of trained 
men they need, and are importing their 
employees from a distance. The new 
program of missionary education is aimed 
to fit this situation. 


Boston Dean Blames War for 
Youth’s Immoralities 


That the sensibilities of youth to right 
and wrong have been blunted by the 
world war, that modern life has been in- 
stitutionalized to the point where the in- 
dividual has no chance for normal self- 
expression, and that there are more 
spiritually-minded people in the world to- 
day than ever before was maintained by 
Mrs. Lucy Jenkins Franklin, dean of 
women at Boston university, in a meet- 
ing held on March 25 in Keith’s theatre, 
Boston, under the auspices of the federa- 
tion of churches. “The world-wide crime 
wave,” said Dean Franklin, “has been 


Congress of Disciples to Meet in Chicago 


HE CONGRESS OF THE DISCI- 

PLES OF CHRIST will convene at 
the University church, Chicago, April 27- 
30. This is the 25th annual meeting of 
this national organization. It is an- 
nounced that the program will consist ofa 
reconsideration of the doctrinal position 
and purposes of the Disciples of Christ. 
Because of the anniversary features in 
connection with the session, as well as the 
vital nature of the topics to be discussed, 
a record-breaking attendance is expected. 

Among the speakers and themes an- 
nounced will be Prof. A. LeRoy Huff, of 
Drake university, and Dr. Ozora S . Davis, 
of Chicago Theological seminary, both 
discussing evangelism; Dr. A. W. For- 
tune, of Lexington, Ky., who will speak 
on “Factors Determining the Character 
of the Disciples,” and Dr. H. O. Pritch- 
ard, of St. Louis, on “The Disciples and 
Higher Education.” 

Dr. Ernest F. Tittle, of Evanston, IIL, 
will discuss “The Changing Conception 
of Missions;” Prof. H. B. Robinson, of 
Culver—Stockton college, “The Purpose 
of the Church;” Prof. John M. Coulter, 
of the university of Chicago, “The Pres- 
ent Status of Evolution.” Dr. Charles 
Clayton Morrison, editor of The Christian 


open to the public. 


Century, will speak on “The Mission of 
the Disciples;” Dr. Alva W. Taylor, of 
Indianapolis, on “The Disciples and the 
Social Gospel,” and Rev. C. E. Lemmon, 
of St. Louis, on “The Organization of 
the Church.” 

Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, of Chicago, is to 
speak on “The Art of Worship;” Dr. 
Winfred Ernest Garrison, of the Disciples 
Divinity house, university of Chicago, on 
“The Function of Christian Doctrine,” 
and Prof. J. M. P. Smith, of the univer- 
sity of Chicago, on “The Difficulties of 
an Old Testament Translator.” Prof. 
George E. Moore, of Eureka college, will 
consider “The Conception of the Bible;” 
Prof. Gerald B. Smith, of the university 
of Chicago, “The Perils of Perfection- 
ism,” and Dr. Hamilton Holt, of New 
York city, “The League of Nations.” 

On Tuesday evening, April 28, the Dis- 
ciples Social union of Chicago will give a 
banquet at the Morrison hotel, at which 
Dr. A. W. Fortune, president of the con- 
gress, will act as toastmaster, and Dr. 
Peter Ainslie, of Baltimore, will give the 
principal address. Dr. Ainslie has chosen 
“Christian Unity” as his topic. 

All sessions of the congress will be 
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bien or Small Rooms 
As Occasion Demands 


TTH Wilson Sectionfold Partitions a large room 
can be easily and quickly subdivided into several 
small ones, suitable for meetings and classes of various 
sizes. Adaptable to old buildings as well as new. 
Send for 40 page Catalog No. 17 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
ESTABLISHED 1876 
11 East 36th Street 
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PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Berkeley, California 
Sixtieth year opens August 17, 1025 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
esearc 
Practica! [natruction Graduate Degrees 
Facilites of University of Cahfornia 
Faculty of Ten 
Opportunities for Self Support 
Commodious Buildings under construction 
Come to California to Study 
Herman F. Swans, 
President 














Important Books For 
. Times 


Living Together. By Francis J. McConnell. 
Studies in the ministry of reconciliation ‘si 50). 


The Preacher and the People. Ly Francis 
McConnell. Deals only with the minister as 
Preacher. ($1.50). 

Jesus and Civil Government. By A. T. Ca 


doux. A contribution to the problem of Christi- 
anity and coercion. ($2.00) 
Christian Unity and the Gospel. By the Dean 
of Canterbury and others. A brilliant sym- 
um op church unity py ® gioup of Ie 
nglish ministers 1 
ey ay in the Old a By Prof. 
Peake. A book of great vaiue in the 
Preparation of sermons on modern social prob- 


The Certainty ae God. By W.J. Moulton. The 
intevectual grasp and intense spiritual expert 
ence of the suthor are apparent om every 





Page. ($1.50) 

The Understanding of Religion. By Edwin 
Tenney Brewsver. The euthor, ® professor of 
astronomy and geology, s the 
ground of ectence and retigion “gl 50) 


The Birth and Growth of Religion. By George 
Foot Moore. The author is professor of t 
history of religion in Harvard University. ($1.50) 

Behaviorism and Psychology. Ro- 
back. Presents a picture of the behavioristic 
school which is complete and accurate. ($3.50). 

The Everyday Bibie. , a, haries M. Sheidon. 
A literal sepowtes < of the American wear 
Revision. is to give the -—- 

Bible without comment without 
chapter numbers. ($2.00) 

The Way of Prayer: By Peter Ainsile. Prayers, 

chapters. AD 


Dp 
extremely helpful volume. 
Visions of Hope and Fear. 
A study of the book of Revelation and ite mes- 
sages for today. ($1.75). 
Hellenism and Christianity. By ws “What i tbe 
Among the questions considered 
relation between Western faith rauion- 
alism?” ($3.00) 
The Origin and Character of the Bible. By 
T. Sunderiand. An excellent treatment of 
the evolution of the Bible. ($1.65) 
The Christian and His Money Problems. By 


rs) author is a Sa 
and a book 


ia Oiled with advice. 
($1.50 


The ‘.% of an Endless Life. By H Hal- 
Saunderson. A cail > faith and a for 
radiance of early Christianity. 


By George W. Thora. 


lam Sau 
& return to the 
($1.26 

We Pay Postage 
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brought on by the blunting of the finer 
discriminations between right and wrong, 
and this blunting process has resulted 
from the attempt to transfer the war 
state of mind to the peace state of mind. 
War taught us to deceive, through propa- 
ganda; to hate, in order to be fierce war- 
riors; to kill, in order to be the greatest 
heroes. This state of mind, so essential 
for war, fails utterly to serve conditions 
of peace. Our young men came home 
from France with their finer discrimina- 
tions blunted by the institution of war. 
Is it any wonder that this influence was 
passed on to the children of the home 
and the street who so idealized the wearer 
of the uniform? And those children are 
the young people of today who are com- 
mitting seven out of ten cases of the 
banditry in America.” 


Episcopal Church to Elect 
Presiding Bishop 

One of the first acts of the general 
convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
church when it convenes in New Orleans 
next October will be to elect a presiding 
bishop for a term of six years. Formerly 
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designed to meet the needs of pupils of 
primary age. 10:25 to 10:40—Recall in 
the class rooms. The pupils retell the 
lesson stories that they have learned on 
previous Sundays. 10:40 to 11:00—Su- 
pervised play period in church gym- 
nasium. 11:00 to 11:15 — Teachers 
tell the new lesson story in class 
rooms. 11:20 to 11:35—Departmental in- 
struction, or memory period in the de- 
partmental auditorium. At this time the 
children learn new songs, scripture pas- 
sages, etc., such as will be used in the 
department from month to month. 11:40 
to 11:55—Dramatization, or story period 
in departmental assembly. This period is 
used largely for missionary educational 
purposes. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Pedagogy of St. Paul, by Howard Tillman 
Kuist. Doran, $1.75. 

The Scarlet Cockerel, by C. M. Sublette. 
tic Monthly, $2.00. 

White and Black in East Africa, by Hermann 
Norden. Small, Maynard, $5.00. 

An Introduction to Philosophy, by Edgar Shef- 
field Brightman. Henry Holt, $3.00. 

The Soul’s Sincere Desire, by Glenn Clark. Atlan- 
tic Monthly, $2.00. 


Atlan- 
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Some Suggestive 


Books of Sermons 


Sermons on New Testament Characters 

By Crovis G. Caapreti. Vivid word pic- 
tures, a wealth of illustration and poignancy 
of appeal characterize the sermons of Dr. 
Chappell. ($1.60), 

ore Sermons on Biblical Characters 

By C. GCuaprett. Here are Stephen 
Nicodemus, Paul, Esau, David, Moses and 
others ont. portrayed and beautifully 
interpre ($1.50) 
Places of Quiet Strength ! 

By Joun Timorny Stone.” The spiritual 
tone of this book may be judged from th 
sermon* titles: “Wings Like the E \ 
“A New Heaven and a New Earth,” ‘ 
Thoughts of God,” “‘My Presence Shall.Go 
With Thee,” “‘God-Given Personality,” ete. 
22 sermons in all. ($2.00) 
Sermons on Books of the Bible 

By W. W. Hamitton. An original first 
volume of sermons on seventeen books of 
the Old Testament, Genesis to Esther, writ- 
ten with the view that the people today 
respond to a large view of the Scriptures and 
their meaning. ($1.75) 
Sermons on Revelation 

By Atsert H. Batprnaer. President Wish- 
art, of the College of Wooster, says of this 
fine collection of sermons: “In these times 
when men’s hearts are failing them for fear, 
we have need of these invigorating and in- 
spiring messages.”” Some ministers who have 
not been especially attracted to ‘‘Revelation” 
will find new light in this book, ($1.60). 
Sermons for Days We Observe 

By Frepericx F. SHannon ($1.50) J 


re 




















9 
presiding bishops have been chosen on eo oo Oe, te Ellis Parker ee Tt ae 3. | 
the basis of seniority, but a desire to ob- Soundings, by A. Hamilton Gibbs. Little, Brown, Sermons for Special Days 4. 
tain the services of men in full vigor has $2.00. By Freperick D. Kersaner ($1.50) 0. , 
led to a change in the church order. The _ It Is a Strange House, by Dana Burnet. Little, me mp ery Semen tan : 7 
six bishops who have been mentioned for Brown, $2.00. ‘ Sn iitienate Dmmeeiennain g 
the office are Bishop Bratton, of Missis- = od 7 by Corcline Hesard. Hough- n BY, Bower T. Sexu., (Sermons for chil- Q. | 
sippi; Bishop  Gailor, of Tennessee; This Thing of Giving, by Henry Rosenfelt. Ply- Children’s Nature Stery Sermons 10. 
Bishop Brown, of Virginia; Bishop Free- mouth Press, $3.50. By Huon T. Kerr ($1.25) 11. 
man, of Washington; Bishop Brent, of 7%* Poor That Has No Key, by Bernard C. Story Sermons for Children 12. 
Buffalo, and Bishop Reese, of Columbus ; — — —“~ _ = By Howarp J. Curpier ($1.25) 13. : 

we S nae ne _ ndustria wnership, by obert 5. rookings. jeti : Chi 14. 
O. Of the six, only Bishop Bratton is Macmillan, $1.25. TheChoistion Contuny Poses Gta 15. | 
rated as a high churchman. 16. ' 
3 
Mission Study Increases in 3 
e . : 
Presbyterian Churches Some GOOD BOOKS Odd Volumes, Fiction 19. 
More than 10,000 mission study classes and Essa Ss 1) 
held regular sessions in Presbyterian On The BIBLE es y 92. | 
churches last year, showing an increase ; t $1.00 | 

? ° Modern Use of the Bible, Fosdick, $1.60 . 

of about 400 over the number of classes Making and Meaning of Bible, Barclay, $1.75 Fite ites MaChase” ee Cane | 
registered a year ago. There were 746 eae ee Se se ~y > e Honor, Vrooman. 23. 
pal . aay te e Interes . Me . y ' Stalling. og 
distinct schools of missions conducted, a Literary Guide to the Bitte, was. $2.00 Needle’s Eye, Train. on. 
rai , Story of the Bible, Stock, 25 Middle of the R a ili : , oO. 

gain of 134. Westport avenue church, Modern Readers Bible, Moulton, $3.50; tllus- see ot ee oe 26 
Kansas City, held a larger number of ae My Fair Lady, Hemon. 27. | 
mission study meetings than any other, Everyday Bible, Sheldon, $2.00; leather, $3.00 joe ap am ag ee 28. 
with 121 in the single congregation. joy nee yo thay ge tg hm The Eternal Masculine, Locke. 29. | 


Evolve Longer Program for 
Primary Church School 

Having successfully introduced a two 
and a half hour schedule for the junior 
department of its church school a year 
ago, the First Christian church of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., on March 8 put its 
primary department on the same schedule. 
The time has been divided into seven 
periods: 9:45 to 10:00—Procession, or 
busy work, in the class rooms with the 
teachers. At this time the boys and girls 
prepare their note books, scrap books, etc. 
10:05 to 10:20—Graded worship in the de- 
partmental auditorium. This service is 








TARBELLS GUIDE, 1925 


The best guide for teachers and adult 
students following the International 
Uniform lessons, Brice $1.90. 


We recommend also Snowden’s 


S. S. Lessons, 1925, Price $1.25. 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
CHICAGO 


Introduction to Old Testament, Sellin, $3.00 
Meaning of Old Testament, Martin, $1.60 
Moffatt's Old Testament, 2 volumes, at $2.50 
Old Testament io 20th Century, Lewis, $1.50 
Literature of Old Testament, Purinton, $1.25 
Old Testament History, Sanders, $1 25 

Brief Biblical History, O. T. Jackson, $2.00 
Authentic Literature of Hebrews, Crarnomska, 


Preachers’ Old Testament, Mack, $1.25 

Making and Meaning of New Testament, 
Snowden, $1.50 

Bohing of English New Testament, Good- 
speed, $1.50 

Riverside New Testament, Ballentine; Special, 
$2.00 

Story of the New Testament, Goodspeed, $1.50 

Introduction to New Testament, Bacon, $1.00 

Goodspeed'’s New Testament: library edition, 
$3.00; pocket edition, $2.50: popular edition, 
$1.50; paper cover, $1.00 (also in leather and 
morocco) 

Moffatt's New Testament: Cloth, $1.50; maroon 
leather, $2.50 

Weymouth's New Testament, revised; Cloth, 
$2.00; pocket edition, $1.50 (also in leather and 
morocco) 

1001 Bible Readings, Wetzell, $1.00 

Brief Biblical History, N. T. Jackson, $2.00 

One Volume Bible Commentary, Dummelow, 
$3.00 

Conessdence America Revised Bible, Hazard, 
$5.0 


You will wish to preach sermons this 
year on the Bible. Here is the best 
book material available. 


The CHRISTIAN CENTURY Press 


CHICAGO 


Why I Am a Christian, Crane. 
Place of Books in Life, Stidger. 
Points of View, 8. P. Sherman. 
Philosophy of Bergson, Cunningham. 
Price of Freedom, Coolidge. 
The Open Fire, Kelle 
Behind Scenes in Politics, Anon. 
Things That Have Interested Me, Bennett. 
Can I Be A Christian? Hannay. 
Genius of America, 8. P. Sherman. 
From Whitman to Sandburg, Weirick. 
At 75 cents 
Nowhere Else in the World, Hudson. 
Bread, Norris. 
The Hawkeye, Herbert Quick. 
Heirs Apparent, Philip Gibbs. 
The Middle Passage, Chase. 
Far Off Things, Arthur Machen. 
The Hind Let Loose, Montaque. 
Education of Peter, John Wiley. 
Inward Ho! Christopher Morley. 
Winged Seeds, Oppenheim. 
Mammonart, Binclair (paper). 
Backbone, Drury. 
Throne of Grace, Quayle. 
At 50 Cents 

Mr. Podd, Freeman Tilden. 
Graven Image, Widdemer. 
Luther Nichols, Mary 8. Watts. ? 
The Devil and Other Parables, Rhinow. 

One or two copies of each on hand, 
very slightly shelfworn. Note: Include 8 
number of possible alternatives in your 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Are you keeping up with current developments in religious thinking? 











Dr. L. P. Jacks’ New Book— 


| The Challenge of Life 


recently from the press, bids fair to repeat the successes of the earlier works of this twentieth century prophet. 
Surely no message is more needed today than that of “The Challenge of Life,’ the essence of which is that 
neither the individual, nor society, nor the hosts of labor can reach a happy goal if a “soft job” is looked for. 


Dr. Jacks says that both the individual man and society in general need to be challenged as never before to 


heroic service. 


Of the church he says: ““The Church became a center of attraction for heroic souls, and as 


such conquered the world of that day.” ‘Os what other terms,” he then asks, “can the Christian Church 


conquer the world in which we are living now?” 





— SOD DANO oR Oty 


(Price, $1.25. This book is No. 1.) 


79 Other Important Religious Books, 1924-25 


Ethical Teaching of Jesus, Scott, $1.00 

Where Evolution and Religion Meet, Coulter, $1.00 
The Living Universe, Jacks, $1.00 

Christ the Truth, Bishop Wm. Temple, $2.50 

History of Religion in the United States, Rowe, $1.75 
Introduction to New Testament, Bacon, $1.00 

The Four Gospels, Streeter, $3.50 


. Christian Belief in Immortality, Snowden, $1.50 


Modern Use of the Bible, Fosdick, $1.60 


. The Faith of Modernism, Mathews, $1.50 
2. The Supremacy of the Spiritual, Youts, $1.75 
3. The Historical Jesus, Piepenbring, $2.00 
. Fundamental Ends of Life, Rufus Jones, $1.75 
5. Evolution, Knowledge and Revelation, McDowall, $1.00 
}. The Mystery of Preaching, Black, $1.75. 
. Christian Church in Modern World, Calkins, $1.75 
. Moffatt’s Old Testament, Vol. 1, $2.50 
9. Moffatt’s Old Testament, Vol. Il, $2.50 
20. Making and Meaning of Bible 
21. Making and Meaning of New Testament, Snowden, $1.50 
22. Goodspeed’s New Testament: Library edition, $3.00; 


Barclay, $1.75 


Pocket edition, $2.50; Popular edition, $1.50; Paper 
bound, $1.00 (state edition desired) 


23. Jesus, Lover of Men, Rix, $1.50 

24. Mahatma Gandhi, Rolland, $1.50 

25. Religion of the Social Passion, Dickinson, $1.75 
26. The Idea of God, Beckwith, $1.50 

27. Constructive Revolution of Jesus, Dickey, $1.60 
28. Meaning of Paul for Today, Dodd, $2.00 

29. Character of Paul, Jefferson, $2.25 

30. Religion in the Thought of Today, Patton, $1.50 
31. The Undiscovered Country, Atkins, $1.50 

32. Why I Believe in Religion, C. R. Brown, $1.50 
33. Toward an Understanding of Jesus, Simkhovitch, $0.75 
34. Story of the New Sepement, Coots $1.50 
35. Life and Teaching of Jes 


worth, $2.50 
Fruit of the Family Tree, Wiggam, $3.00 


37. New Decalogue of Science, Wiggam, $3.00 
38. World’s Great Religious Poetry, Hill, $2.50 
39. The Gospel at Corinth, Roberts, $1.75 

. The Imperial Voice, Hough, $1.50 

. Religion of Wise Men, Wates, $1.50 


2. Best Sermons, 1924, Newton, $2.50 
3. Lost Radiance of Christian Religion, Jacks, $0.75 


. Religious Certitude in Age of Science, Dinsmore, $1.50 


19th Century Evolution and After, Dawson, $1.50 


6. Evolution and Christian Faith, Lane, $2.00 
7. Religion of Jesus and Faith of Paul, Deissmann, $2.00 


. Religious Foundations, Rufus Jones, $1.00 








Asa reader of The Christian Century you are 
entitled to open a book account with 
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49. 


Christianity and Progress, Fosdick, $1.50 


50. Imperialistic Religion and Religion of Democracy, 


51. 


W. A. Brown, $2.00 
Christianity and Social Science, Ellwood, $1.75 
. Realities and Shams, Jacks, $1.50 


53. In the Days of His Flesh, Smith, $2.00 


. Personal Idealism and Mysticism, Inge, $1.75 

. Reconstruction of Religion, Ellwood, $2.25 

. Word and Work, Kennedy, $1.00 

. Authority in Religion, Grubb, $1.25 

. Christian Thought, Troeltsch, $1.75 

. Can We Find God? Patten, $1.60 

. Foundations of Faith, Orchard, $1.75 

. ls God Limited, McConnell, $2.00 

. I Believe in God and Evolution, Keen, $1.00 

. Origin and Evolution of Religion, Hopkins, $3.00 
. Man and Attainment of Immortality, Simpson, $2.25 


5. Religion and Life, Inge, $1.00 


. Problems of Belief, Schiller, $1.25 

. Prayer That Prevails, Dawson, $2.00 

. Places of Quiet Strength, J. Timothy Stone, $2.00 
. The Understanding of Religion, Brewster, $1.50 

. Ten Short Stories, C. R. Brown, $1.75 

. What Christianity Means to Me, Abbott, $0.75 

. The Wonders of the Kingdom, Shafto, $1.75 


3. Jesus and Civil Government, Cadoux, $2.00 


- Modern Religious Cults and Movements, Atkins, $2.50 


5. Five Present Day Controversies, Jefferson, $1.50 


. Except Ye Be Born Again, Cabot, $1.50 

. Making of English New Testament, Goodspeed, $1.50 
. The Art of Preaching, David Smith, $2.00 

. Ambassadors of God, Cadman, $1.50 
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Have you also been wondering— 


“WHAT AILS OUR YOUTH?” 


Here’s the answer—by George Albert Coe 


This new book of Dr. Coe’s faces frankly the new habits and attitudes of modern youn 
people. What are these habits and attitudes? How do they arise? How are they rola 
to general social conditions, to new knowledge, to the present state of education’ Is the 
education now offered to youth able to meet the youth’s real needs? What are the colleges 
doing, and what might they do? What forces are making for improvement? 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISQ _ editor of The ChrigMan Century, is enthusiastic in his 
commendation of “What Ails Our Youth” as just the kind brook needed at this problematical 
time. ‘What father or mother of growing children,” he asks, “is not perturbed b y the prospect 
of seeing them thrust out into the strange and shocking life of the present youthful generation? 
And what teacher of youth or pastor of a flock is not baffled by the unconventionalism of the 
children of today? I confess that as a father and as a teacher of religion I find no field so 
irresistible in its fascination, its strangeness, its difficulty and its challenge as that of the modern 





youth movement. I read ev orything can get hold of that sg gers help, and I have read nothing 


that fulfills its promise of h_.p so fully and richly as does 


Our Youth?” 


r. Coe’s ie ph: book, ‘What Ails 
ew price of book, $1.00. 





Other Recent Volumes * 


The Lion in His Den 


By Lynn Harold Hough. Readers of The Christian Century 
will recognize a few of these chapters, but much is included in 
the book which has never before been published. The author, 
in his introductory note, gives the reader an insight into his 
purpose in these brief conversations with the * “Lion” on current 
books. “What is really attempted,” he says, “is a criticism of 
life expressed in craze and not in weighty and sententious 
dissertations.”” The “Lion” is a lovable personality, with keen 
insight into life and literature. To the reader of the book will 
come a new power to use books in such fashion as to enrich daily 
living and broaden the mental horizon. ($1.75) 


Craftsmen of the Soul 


By Gaius Glenn Atkins. Dr. Atkins’ latest book is a fine ex- 
ample of clarified thinking, informed throughout by exceptional 
spiritual insight and lofty idealism. Always sympathetic, always 
catholic minded, always stimulating, Dr. Atkins exhibits a fine 
sense of life’s true values. ($1.50) 


The Prophets and Their Times 


By J. M. P. Smith. The prophets are here portrayed as 
spokesmen of the progressive idealism of their day, organs of a 
noble discontent with the established order, and heralds of a 
golden age. From Elijah and Amos to Zachariah and Daniel is 
a succession of uncompromising upbraiders of their age and 
champions of a higher ideal. How they fought and suffered, and 
finally achieved a religion that commands admiration is the 
inspiring story that this book tells 

The author has used to advantage the recent discoveries of 
cuneiform and hieroglyphic records which have so changed and 
enriched our picture of the world of the prophets. ($2.25) 


Must We Part With God? 


By Ernest F. Champness. This work is a fragment of spiritual 
autobiography, the results in brief compass of endless journeys of 
thought by which its author came to a knowledge of the main 
highway out of agnosticism into the acceptance of the Great 
Adventure involved in casting one’s lot on God. ($1.00) 


Nature Sermons 
Bv Charles E. Jefferson. A new kiid of book—for Dr. Jeffer- 


son. It is because “the human world” is agitated and upset, 
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with rebellious souls and disordered minds and corrupted hearts, 
that the author has gone to soothing Nature for these satisfying 
messages. Dr. Jefferson so intimates in his introductory chapter. 
There are sermons on Sunsets, Birds, Storms, Shadows, Spring, 
Lakes, etc. ($1.50) 


Now I Know 


By John A. MacCallum. “Whether we like it or not, the day 
of external authority is gone in the religion of the educated man. 
If the men of tomorrow are to be saved to Christianity, Christi- 
anity must be made acceptable to them in the open market of 
ideas. I believe this can be done, but only if “Christianity. t is 
presented as a vitalizing experience rather than as a series 
propositions which must be accepted without question.” Such 
is the leading idea of this book, which the literary editor of The 
Christian Century remarks, “ought to liberate many timid 
who have been afraid of Christian freedom, and also restrain 
many insurgents who have a groundless fear that faith means 
bondage.” ($1.50) 


Fields of Glory 


By Russell H. Conwell. Characteristic sermons by the author 
of “Acres of Diamonds” and “Borrowed Axes,” on such themes 
as “Lilies of the Field,” “The Great Untold,” “The Worst and 
the Best,” “Love That Smites,” etc. ($1.25) 


Centenary Translation of New 
Testament 


By Helen Barrett Montgomery. Colloquial Greek rendered 7 
into colloquial English, yet in a dignified style. (Cloth, $1.00; | 
limp leather, $2.50) 


Mental Hygiene as Taught by Jesus 


By Alexander B. MacLeod. The author holds that veins of 
mental hygiene run through the teachings of Jesus which have 
never been sufficiently emphasized. ($1.50) 


Personal Idealism and Mysticism 


By Dean W. R. Inge. In this work Dean Inge holds that 
“the Church is not required to surrender its philosophy; it is 
only called upon to revise its science.” ($1.75) 
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